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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
AUSTIN, NOVEMBER 24TH, 1857. 


Ms. Brows, of Galveston, introduced the following Prè 
«uble aud Joint Resolution, which were read and referred to 
the Committee on Slaves and Slavery: f 


Wurrsas, In the All-wise laws of natare, there has exis- 
tl fiom the days of extreme antiquity, different races of 
mon on earth, varying in intellectual endowments, from the 
superior capacity of the white man in the descending scale to 
te black man; and whereas, from the earliest dawn of social 
organization, government and civilization, of which we hare 
uy authentic knowledge to the present time, the black man 
or negro, has shown himself to be a distinctively inferior intel- 
lectual being, incapable of self-elevation or moral improve- 
ment, as evidenced by the absence of a single fact to the con- 
trary, on the continent of Africa, though in greate: or less con- 
fact with civilized nations for thousands of years: And 
whereas, we find recorded in the Holy Bible, immediately af 
ter the deluge, a distinct classification of man in these words: 
“Cursed be Canaan, (i.e. Ham, the black son of Noah), a 
(“servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren. And he 
“(Moses) said: blessed be the Lord God of Shem, and Ca- 
“naan shall be his servant. And, God shall enlarge Japhet, 
“and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan (the 
“negvo) shall be his servant.” And 


Whereas, It is farther provided, im the Moly Bible, in the 
Book of Leviticus, (ch. xxv, ver. 39, 46), that—“ Both thy 
“hondmen and thy bondmaids, (meaning, according to learned 
“drvines, staves in the modern sense), which thou shalt hav 
“shall be of the heathen (negro) that are round about yon 
“of them shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids, * * * and 
“they shall be your possession, And yo shall take them as an 
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“inheritance for your children after you to inherit them for a 
“possession ; they shall be your bondmen forever.” And 

Whereas, In addition to many other and abundant com- 
mands, both in the Old testament and the New, instituting 
ordaining or regulating the enslavement of this inferior or ne 
gro race of men, we find St. Paul enunciating the divine law 
to 'Eimothy. ( 1 Tim. vr 1-3) in this unequivocal language — 

“Lot as many servants as are wader the yoke count their 
‘own masters worthy of all honor, that the name of God and 
“his doctrine be not blasphemed. And they that have be- 
tJieving masters, let them not despise them because they are 
*brethion, but rather do them service because they are faith 
«fal and beloved, partakers of the benefit. These things teach 
“and exhort. JF any man teach otherwise, andl consent not to 
‘vholesome words, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
“and to the doctrine which is according to godliness, he is proud, 
“Tnowing nothing, but doting about questions and strifes of 
‘words, whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil-surmisings 
“perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds, and destitute 
“of the truth, supposing that gain is godliness : from such 
“withdraw thyself.” And 

JFhereos, AW experience hath shown that while an inferivr 
being, the negro is indisputably adapted by nature, to the 
condition of servitude to the white man, yielding to him wi- 
ling obedience and affection ; enjoying a degreo of health wi- 
eqalled by any other servile class in any portion of the world; 
multiplying in a ratio unknown to most other races and com- 
ditions; and in that condition attaining a higher civilization 
and religious development, and enjoying more of the blessing 
of life than in any other state ìn whieh he has ever existed. 
in ancient or modern times, And 

}Fhereas, Fiom the first introduction of negroes as slaves 
into the American colonies, to the present proud development 
of our country, all experience hath demonstrated their raw- 
val from a state of degradation, slavery and barbarian wretel- 
edness in their native African wilds, to their present condi- 
tion of subjection to the white race on this continent, to have 
been and still fo be fur their greatest known good as a peuple: 
and of incalculable benefit to all civilized uations, through the 
instrumentality af slave labor, the modern productions of which 
have done more, directly and indirectly, than all other causes 
combined through ages and centuries, to spread commute, 
civilization, religion, “peace and good will” among mankind; 
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and the destruction of which would spread darkness, gloom- 
and desolation over the earth ; burst asunder the now growing 
bonds of universal peace, progress and liberty; and by one fell 
swoops uproot the foundations of civilized society, disintegrate 
maden fellowship among men, and re-ìnaugnrafe the “weep- 
ing, wailing and gnashing of teeth” of the dark ages, under a 
system of remorseless, petty despotisms, now and then, as-o? 
old, eclipsed by the dazzling elevation of a more stupendous 
villainy in the achievements of u Nero. And 

Whereas, Experience hath further demonstrated that the 
amalgamation of the white with the black 1ace, inevitably 
leads to disease, decline and death, and also that the efforts 
in our own county &ad of the European governments in the 
West India Islands aud elsewhere, to emancipate the negro, 
with a view to his freedom and gelf-govermnent, however sin- 
cerely made, have heen founded in ignorance of the law of ra- 
ces, of the negro Gkaracter and inferior organization, and in 
defiance of the mandates of an All-wise Cieafor; and in every 
instance have lead to results disastrous to the black man, 
sending him back with painful rapidity into the gloom of hope- 
less barbarism. and self-abasemenf, as abundantly shown in 
the West Indian Islands, Mexico, the refugee slaves in Cana- 
dasad portions of our northern States, and indeed wherever 
negro slaves have been emancipated and thrown upon their 
own resources m communities, And 

Whereas, After long and fair trials, the gowernments of 
Gieat Britain and France, through the experiment of emanel- 
pation, have destroyed the foundations of society and render- 
ced barren and desolate several of the most fertile and highly 
cultivated islands of the world, as in San Domingo and 
Jamaica, where the freed slaves and their descendants now 
exhibit the most deplorable state of barbarian degradation 
and idolatry, the lamentable truth of which, standing forth 
in all the deformity of a prostrate, ruined, beastialised people, 
has at length arrested the attention of the wise in the parent 
governments, and lead to the adoption of incipient measures 
to retrace the unfortunate steps which caused such dire re- 
sults, and to restore the institution of slavery in those islands 
uf social, moral and political woe—presenting to the mind of 
the pahiot and philanthropist, the germ of hope for the 
futme, saddened only by the fact that the ultimate good is 
sought to be accomplished through a tempoiary iesort to an 
apprentice system, full of inhumanity, and embracihg with- 
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in its grasp the people of another and greatly superior race, 
neither adapted nor designed by the Great Creator for a state 
of slavery. And : i 


Whereas, The experience of nations, aside from the unpar- 
'alleled prosperity of our own country, demonstrates the value 
and conservative effect of African slavery on government—as 
its perpetuation in Brazil has given strength, liberal views and 
stability to that government, wherein anarchy and revolution 
are comparatively unknown, and religion and law prevail 
while its abolition in all the other Spanish American State, 
has been succeeded for a period of near forty years by contiuu- 
ous revolution, anarchy, internecine war, and the disruption of 
all those tics, without which no nation or people can prosper 
or long retain even the semblance of civilization; and the hi- 
tory of this country has already ina large sense, and is now, 
demonstrating the same great truth in the science of govern- 
ment, viz: that the institution of African slavery, as existing 
in a portion of these States, stands in bold antagonism alike to 
aristocracy and agrarianism; to despotism and anarchy; ta 
tyranny and faction—and sustains just laws, good government, 
the stability of Republican Institutions, and the rights of 
man to self-government, as proclaimed by our fore-fathers of 
1776. And 


Vhereas, In view of all these facts, and others of equal 
magnitude, and of the check given to the progress and develop- 
ment of the slaveholding States by the legislation of the gen- 
eral government in the year 1808, inhibiting the further im- 
portation of African slaves, by which they were denied a supply 
of labor suited to their climate and productions, and the 
door was closed against the further amelioration of the condition 
ofthe debased and dependent black man of that continent, 
whose degraded state then and now appeals to the philanthropy 
of the Christian world for protection, control and instruction, 
suited to his capacity to understand. And 


Whereas, The State of Texas, in her vast unsettled territory, 
demands only labor to place her in the front rank of civilized 
States—being capable of receiving, reelaiming and controlling 
a large number of those hapless beings, with advantage to them, 
benefit to herself and blessings to all classes, but especially to 
the labouing masses, of the northern States, Europe and every 
other land open te trade and commerce. Now, therefore. 
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Be it Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Texas, That 
om Senators ìn Congress be instructed and our Representatives 
requested to urge upon the Congress of the United States the 
repeal of all laws and the abrogation of all treaties prohibiting 
the importation of Afican slaves into the slaveholding States 
and territories of this Union; and the passage of such Romane 
laws as shall effectually guard against every species of cruelty 
in such future purchase and importation of African slaves; and 
requiring that they shall be imported in such numbers, on board. 
of such vessels and under such safe-cuards as shall be necessary 
to their health, comfort, and general protection ìn life and 
person, 


Resolved further, That the Governor be requested to trans- 
mit copies of these resolutions to our members of Congress and 
the Governors of all the States of the Union. 


HOUSE OF ‘REPRESENTATIVES, 
Austin, DECBMBER 24TH, 1857. 


Mr, Brown, Chairman of the Committee on Slaves and 
Slavery, to whom was referred on the 24th November, a, “Pre 
amble and Joint Resolution in relation to the importation of 
African Slaves,” made a Report with an Appendix, upon the 
same, unanimously signed by the committee. 

On motion of Mr, Chilton, 


Resolved, That one hundred copies of said Report and Ap- 
pendix be printed for the use of the House. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
DECDMBER 30TH, 1857. 


On motion of Mr, Walder, it was 


Resolved, That there shall be printed for the use of this 
House, ten thousand copies of the Report of the Committee 
on Slaves and Slavery, including the letters of Ex-Governor 
Hammond as an Appendix—seven thousand five hundred of 
which shall be in eo (provided the same shall not be 
published in the Tri- Weekly Gazette,) and that the Commit- 
tee on Printing shall contract for the translation and printing | 
of one thousand five hundred copies of the same in Genga, 
and one thousand copies in Spanish. 


REPORT. 


COMMITTEE ROOM, 
Austix, December 24, 1857, 
Hox, W. S. TAYLOR, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives : 


Sirn—The committee on Slaves and Slavery, to whom was 
referred the foregoing preambleand jointresolution, “in relation 
to the importation of African Slaves,” have had the same under 
consideration, and have endeavored to bestow upon it the care 
and reflection which ifs importance demands. 

While the conclusion of the committee is not in favor of 
the measure proposed by the joint resolution, for reasons which 
will hereafter appear, they, nevertheless, believe that the occa- 
sion is a fit one to 1eview, as concisely as practicable, the past 
aud present aspect of the slavery agitation, by which the peace 
and harmony of our country have been seriously jeopardized ; 
and to recommend to the House of Representatives the adop- 
tion of a measure calculated, in the opinion of the commit- 
tee, to disseminate sound doctrine, and inculcate in the public 
mind of the State, a correct view of the whole question of 
Southern negro slavery; around which, for the past twenty- 
five years, there has been sedulously thrown every conceiveable 
form of mystification and error, The tongues and pens of 
statesmen, divines, politicians, demagogues and females, for 
years past, have been brought in requisition, in a portion of 
our country, to bring popular odium upon the institution of 
Southern slavery, and to withdraw the respect of mankind 
from slaveholders, as a class of heartless tyrants, unworthy of 
fellowship with christian nations. The institution of African. 
slavery, as existing in the Southern States, has been denounced 
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by some of the Northern statesmen as a blight upon the in. 
dustrial energies of the slave States; by politicians, dema. 
gogues and females, as an unholy outrage upon the rights and 
liberty of the negro; and by divines as a sin against our Cre- 
ator. Aided, encouraged, and, toa great extent, clandestinely 
led on by the anti-slavery men and societies of Great Britain, 
the several classes to whom we have referred in the Northern 
States, have, for a long series of years, assaulted the South 
and herinstitutions, with a recklessness of zeal and a disregard 
of the amity of States, unknown in the annals of social or 
political warfare, 

` Indeed, the Federal compact had scarcely been formed until 
the germ of this agitation appeared in the halls of Congress, 
in a memorial presented on the 12th of February, 1790, (sec- 
ond session of the first Congress,) signed by Benjamin Frank? 
lin, President of an abolition society in Philadelphia, and fol- 
lowed, at the same session, by a similar memorial from the 
sect of “Friends,” (Quakers,) in the same State—a class of 
men who refused to fight for the liberty of their country dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. At.different sessions prior to 
1808, this abolition spirit—a disposition on the part of some 
of the Northern people to intermeddle with the institutions of 
the South—was manifested in some form or other; but the 
spirit of affection created and fostered by the revolution—the 
cords binding together a common country, in a common struggle 
and a common destiny—were too strong in the breasts of our 
revolutionary forefathers, to suffer the acts of a few misguided, 
deluded philanthropists, to either sever or weaken the bonds 
by which our common country was then united, 

The Federal Constitution did not inhibit the Slave Trade, 
though the subject was agitated and discussed in the Conven- 
tion which framed it, The only clause in that instrument on 
the subject, is one restricting the power of Congress to interfere 
with it for a period of eighteen years after its adoption, viz: 
to the year 1808. Under the Constitution, then, until the 
year 1808, Congress did not possess the power to prohibit the 
Slave Trade; and it is a most singular and remarkable fact, 
that of the slaves imported into the United States during that 
period of eighteen years, from 1790 to 1808, the great mass, 
probably not less than nine-tenths, were imported by and for 
account of citizens of the Northern States and subjects of 
Great Britain—imported in Northern and British vessels ; by 
Northern and British men, and delivered to Northern born and 
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British born consignees, The trade was thus carried on, with 
all its historic inhumanity, by the sires and grand sires of the 
very men and women who have been for twenty-five years de- 
nouncing slavery as a sin against God, and slaveholders as the 
vilest class of men and tyrants who ever diserneed a civilized 
country, Nay, more: by those, to a large degree, who now 
mr] in the wealth descended to them as the fruit of the 
Slave Trade in which their fathers grew fat, We make this 
assertion in soberness, from facts known to some of the com- 
mittee, aside from the notoriety of its truth in New England. 


The committee have not before them full statistics on this 
sibject ; but they have them for the port of Charleston for 
the four years from 1804 to 1808, and herewith submit them 
as a fair sample of the whole, to prove the correctness of what 
has been said of those by whom the Slave Trade was carried 
on, ` 


Imported into Charleston from ist January, 1804, to Ist Jan- 


uary, 1808, slaves,  - - 99,075 
By British subjects, - - - - 19,649 
“ French subjects, - - - = 1,078 
& Foreigners in Charleston, - = 5,107 
9 Rhode Islanders, - ~ -~ č = 8,238 
“ Bostonians, =- - - = = 200 
“ Philadelphians, =- = =- = 200 
“ Hartford, (citizens of) - ~ - 250 
“ Charlestonians, - = o =  - 2,006 
“ Baltimoreans, - - = = 750 
'F Savannah, (citizens of) - - -~ 300 
K Norfolk, do., - = - 387 

“ New Orleans, do., ~ = = 100—39,075 
By British, French and Northern people, 30,002 

By Southern people, ~- =- = -~ 3,543—39,075 

Consignees of these Slaves, 

Natives of Charleston, - ~ - - - - 13 

« Rhode Island, - - - - - 88 

«“ Great Britain, - - - - - 91 

France, - - - - ~ = = 10 

202 


Thus demonstrating that over ten to one were imported by 
our Northern brethren and trans-Atlantic cousins—a fact 
which seems entirely to have escaped the memory of those 
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among them who have been so lavish in denunciations of the 
South and her peculiar institutions, 


The only accessions to the slave population of the United 
States since 1808, otherwise than by natural increase, were 
the limited number acguned with Louisiana and Florida, and 
two or three hundred native Africans with Texas—the other 
slaves of this State haying all sprung from the United States, 
The entire slave population in 1800 was 893,040 ; im 1850 it 
was 3,204,313; and by 1860 it will be about 3,869,000. The 
slave population of Texas in 1850 was only 58,000; in 1857 
it is 125,240; and by 1860 it will probably reach 150,000, 
Our white population in 1860 will probably not be less than 
400,000, or 2% to 1 of the slave population, being the pro- 
portion in 1850, In sixteen counties returned, the number of 
slaves respectively is, fiom nothing to less than one hundred 
cach; and there are 38 counties containing less'than 500, and 
most of them less than 200, while Harrison contains 7,475; 
Washington, 5,039; Biazoria, 4,188; Rusk, 4,120; Cass, 
3,941; Grimes, 3,544; Smith, 3,159; Walker, 3,079; Gon- 
zales, 2,734; and Freestone, the tenth in numerical streneth, 
2,601—thus showing there isa great deficit of slave labor to 
meet the wants of the State in reducing its almost unlimited 


acres of sugar and cotton land. to cultivation, to say nothing’ 


of the numerous other and important branches of industry to 
which such labor is profitably applicable. Under the present 
auspices it is manifest that this want can be legally supplied 
only by natural increase and drains, by way of inmigiatim, 
trom the older slave States; which, while entiching Tevas, 
is impoverishing them; or ilegadly, by the clandestine and 
illicit importation of negroes from abro:d—a system carried on 
by Spain in reference to her West India Islands—and can ying 
with it the most shocking spectacles of imhumanity, fiom 
which the public mind of the South turns with a loathing 
characteristic of a brave and gencrous people, who understand, 
appreciate and sympathize with the negro in his low estate— 
a people who believe, from generations of experience, the light 
of Revelation, and the teaching of history, that the edicts uf 
nature liave assigned the negro a servile and inferior position 
among the races of man, and that in his present mild and bu- 
mane condition of servitude in the Southern States, subject tu 
such ameliorations and moralin provements as time and berey- 
olence may indicate us wise, has reached the highest, most 
civilized and religious eondition yet accorded to œ attained 
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the African race, in ancient or modern times. And farther: 
a people who regard the institution as patriarchal in character, 
devolving responsible duties upon the master, as the guide, 
protector and fiiend of the slave—lemanding of him, as the 
patriarch of his household, food and raiment, comfortable 
quarteis, parental care in sickness and misfortune, protection 
against wrong, moral culfure suited to his capacity to under- 
stand, and every reasonable comfort and benefit consistent 
with his real wood and a humane system of discipline—a sys- 
ten equally opposed to cruelty on the one hand and unbridled 
latitude on the other, i 

BEutertaining such views on this great question—believing 
servitude to be the normal condition of the African—fully re- 
alizing their responsibility as the owners of slaves—thoroughly 
understanding the negro chaiaeter and his inferior organiza- 
tion--jusfÌy appieciating the dependent attributes of the ne- 
aro, and keenly sensible of the mutual affection so generally 
existing between the white and black members of the house- 
hold, the people of the South can never sanction the clandes- 
tine, and therefore, necessarily Lrutal, importation of slaves 
into their midst, nor consent to a revival of the Slave Frade, 
in any form involving the “horrors of the middle passage 3“ 
nor any other of the cruclties attending their former importa- 
tion into this country by the men and ships of either Old or 
New England. The South has too much regard for the lowly 
and dependent negro ever tu desire or assent to the repetition 
of such ernuelties upon him as he so long received at the hands 
of the British and the ship owners and speculators of the 
North, Yet, notwithstanding these cruelties, and the Yume- 
cessary sacrifice of lifeattendiug them, no intelligent man, and 
especially no christian man, can truly say that inconceivable 
advantage has not accrued to the negroes thus imperted into 
this country. They and their offspring, through that instru- 
mentality, have been transterred from the very lowest sondition 
of human wretchedness ìn the wilds of Africa, to one of com- 
fot and abundance in this country, where the protecting 
shield of the white man is thrown around them and the bles- 
sings of civilization and christianity conferred upon them—in- 
somuch that no country in the old world can exhibit any la- 
boring mass so well fed, so well clothed, so well cared for, or 
su well protected by their employers, or the laws of the land, 
The serfs of Russia, the down-trodden poor of Cestral Eu- 
rope, the starving paupers, collias and “chimney-sweeps” of 
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England, and the millions of slaves in the Great Eust—mey 
of the same race as their oppressors, and, their equala in all the 
attributes of nature—present spectacles of degradation, want 
and misery, immeasureably beyond any thing known to the 
rudest forms of nepro servitude in this country of liberty and 
law. The countries named, enslave and oppress men of their 
own blood, their equals in the endowments ox nature—men og 
DI of ruling under a just system of government and equal 
rights as those who grind them under tho heel of tyranny, To 
this species of slavery, the people of the South, with ono 
voice and one mind, stand irreconcilably opposed, now, hence. 
forth and forever, They regard all white men as of the same 
great family, entitled to the same rights to self-government, 
and equal under the great rule of right; with no other dis- 
tinction than that which iy based upon individual merit or de~ 
merit—regarding the man of worth, though poor to dostitu- 
tion, as the equal of the rich. And while the South cherishes 
and practices this great principle of right, sho may challenge 
any other country on the face of the earth to show a like ox 
ample—searcely excepting our sister States of the North, 
where the struggle between labor and capital has already, in 
the comparative infancy of the nation, made its impross— 
where the contest between the monied few and the laboring 
many, has already shown its banner in hunger riota, anti-rent 
riots, strikes for higher wages, alms-houses and tearing up 
railways—facts in which the historian beholds a foreshadowing 
of a system detestable in the minds of the South—a monied 
aristocracy and a cons(antly augmenting poor. 

Such a state of society can nevér rear its head in the South! 
The white man of the South can never become a pauper ; but 
will always, with the most ordinary diligence, possess the com- 
forts of life. Nor will he be taxed to support prisons, poor 
houses and houses of correction, When the old negro be- 
comes worn out, or the young or middle-aged negro sick, he 
neither seeks nor desires a poor house nor O NW but leans 
with confidenee upon his master for all that hg needs; and, to 
the honor of the South be it said, he never leans in vain, 

The South, despite the long continued assaults of American 
and British abolitionists, is proud of her noble institutions— 
the freedom nnd independence of her citizens—the health, 
comfort and happiness of her slaves. She challenges any and 
al] other countries on the globe to show a laboring population 
more healthy, more cheerful, more devoted to their employers 
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and with as little care and responsibility as ber African slaves; 
or one that is as well provided for in sickness or old age, She 
appeals froin the tribunals of abolitionism to the candid judg- 
ment of republicanism, wherever it exists, untainted with that 
spasmodic disease termed fanaticism. She believes slavery 
to he the normal condition of the African—the position in 
life for which he is fitted by the unalterable laws of “Nature 
and Natwe’s God ;” and hors again she appeals from the 
judgment seat of abolitionism, both British and American, 10 
Rovelation, to history, to experionce, and to the learned of 
both Ewropo and America, who have investigated the law of 
vaces, She appeals from the political clergy of the North, to 
that other class of divines, embracing such eminent mcn as 
Bishops England and Hopkins, Drs, Smith, Ross, Priest, 
Fuller and others, who refused to bow to the behogts of fanat- 
icism, and sought for ana proclaimed the truth as it was writ- 
ten by an inscrutable hand centuries before England had a 

or to oppress, or dupes in America to undermine the fairest 
fabric of human Government yet vouchsafed to man. 

The Northern manifestations of opposition to slavery, within 
the first few years nfter the adoption of the Constitution, (the 
Northwest territory having been previvusly dedicated to so- 
dalled freedom by the Ordinance of 1787,) could only be con- 
sbrued, and were so generally construed, by the statesmen, and 
wen the Northern people of that day, as a direct interference 
with the sovereignty of tho States, that they were regarded 
with general disfavor and sunk into such disrepute ag to cause 
their comparative cessation for a number of years. 

The next assault of any magnitude upon tho instiintiomwas 
ŵn the admission of Missouri into the Union, Up to that 
period, and, indeed, for several tea later, it cannot be denied 
that a considerable portion of the South, adopting the views 
of Mr, Jefferson and other southern statesmen, anticipated the 
ultimate emancipation and removal of the slave population 
from tho country, Fresh from the Revolutionary struggle, 


-md profoundly imbued with a love for liberty, Mr. Jefferson 


and some of his compoers, doubtless without that searching 


tellection which characterized their opinion in reference to our 


form of governmont tor our own race, fell into the erroneous 


belief, that, by gradual improvement in a stato of servitude in 


this country, the African race might be fitted for removal and 
wlf-government in Africa; and, until the last twenty a 
this opinion prevailed to a greater or less extent in the South, 
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It should be borne im mind, however, that Mr. Jefferson 

while entertaining these views, still regarded the African as 
not only actually but naturally an inferior race-; and, had his 
great mind been turned towards an investigation of the past 
history of that race, and especially with the lights’of subse- 
quent research and explorations in relation to it in Africa 
before him, there can be no doubt, that, like many of the 
wisest and most profound men since his day, his opinions 
would have undergone an entire change, and he would have 
become as much opposed to even prospective emancipation ag 
the wisest men of the South now are. 

Hence it was, that, with a strong love for the peace and 
harmony of the Union, the South yielded to the adoption uf 
the Missouri Compromise line-—a measure as generally lamen- 
ted and condemned.now as it was ever approved by the South 
as a measure of peace. From that time forward, the efforts 
on the part of a portion of the northern people, to disturb the 
institution of slavery in the South, have heen continued with 
more or less system, occasionally threatening the stability of 
the Union. Upon these facts, however, we do not propose to 
dwell farther, than to fortify the conclusion to which the com- 
mittee have arrived, And to this end, it is, perhaps, sufficient to 
say, that, until the British Government conceived the idea of 
supplanting the United States in the production of cotton, 
by a system of conquest and forced labor, in the eastern world, 
and, for that purpose, believed it necessary to destroy slave 
labor in this country, the Anti-Slavery faction of the North 


remeined insignificant in both strength and numbers. Great — 


Britain, in order to achieve this object of her cupidity, coupled 
with the hope aml belief that the abolition of slavery ìn the 
United States would break down our Republican form of gov- 
ernment, and tead to the establishment of a Monarchy, deter- 
mined to resort to â weapon too long successfully used by de- 
potjie powers to defeat the efforts of down-trodden man for 
Mberty, That weapon was “intrigue,” with a view of sowmg 
dissension between the North and the Sonth, in order that, 
by continued agitation, persevering assault, and an *“ undar- 
ground system of railroads,” (to use one of the current phrases 
of the day,} slave property should be rendered so msecure as 
to lead to its gradual removal southerly, until it should be 
suffocated for want of room. 

Fo give plausibility to her designs, she arbitwanily abolished 
slavery in the Island of Jamaica twenty years ago; and, abot 


» 
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the same time, abolition societies were formed in all parts of ` 


England, and opened correspondence with similar societies in 
the northern States, to farther the designs of that Government 
for the destruction of African slavery, and the subversion of 
free government in the United States. From the year 1835, 
when this plan of operations was digested in England, till 
within some two years past, the principal moves on the chess- 
board of American abolitionism have been dictated at Exeter 
Hall, by English minds, under the pretence of philanthropy, 
but, really, for the heartless purpose of destroying the produc- 
tion of cotton, and breaking down free government in this 
country. The consequence has been, that, during all ‘that 


period, our country has been flooded with tirades of every hue . 


md kind against our system.of slavery and the southern peo- 
ple, as set forth in the first pages of this report. Books, Mag- 
wines, Reviews and Newspapers, devoted to this great measure 
of destruction, have been continuously scattered broadcast 
over the land. The northern pulpit, to the extent of this influ- 
ence, has been desecrated and dedicated to this work of stir- 
ting up strife, alienating the North from the South, and 
asting odium upon the southern people. Churches, long 
wtablislted, and formerly acting in harmony throughout the 
broad extent of our country, in disseminating the principles of 
rligion, have been severed in twain, and southern christians 
dented fellowship with their northern brethren. Many think, 
tnd your committee trust, that this spirit of political madness 
rached its climax in 1856. Be that as it may, it is doubtful 
whether the South should now regret this remarkable mani- 
ikstation in the history of our country, It is unquestionably 
tue, that, out of it, great good has come and is destined to 
pme. It is fruitful in lessons of wisdom. It has led the 
Suth, after years of patient indifference, not to say submis- 
son, to investigate the moral and political foundations upon 
which slavery rests—its benefits to the negro—its necessity as 
u auxiliary to modern civilization—its fruits in furnishing to 
ie Union her greatest warriors and statesmen—in elevating 
ihe tone of the white race, and ameliorating the condition of 
the negro—its supplying civilized nations with the means of 
iching themselves by manufactures and commerce—its 
miding wp our northern States to wealth and power, giving 
ployment to their people in a thousand and one ways, that 
rould never have been demanded or sustained but for slavery 
nd the Er of slave labor. The merchant prindes of the 
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North; the manufacturers, the ship-owners, and, indeed, the 
great body of the northern people, down even to the pm-ma- 
ker, are indebted to southern slavery, directly or indirectly, 
for the prosperity they enjoy. England, too, after long tials, 
has seen the error of her ways. She has been forced to the 
conclusion that cotton cannot be successfully grown, to supply 
her demand, either in her eastern possessions or elsewhere, 
save in the southern States of the Union, and that by slave 
labor. She hasseen that her emancipation scheme, in Jamaica, 
is a miserable failure ; and, that, in the short space of twenty 
years, her black freemen have relapsed into confirmed barha- 
rism, She is virtually retracing her fatal steps, and under 
another name, seeking to re-establish African slavery, and 
re-inaugurate her former practice of importing negro slaves 
direct from Africa. It is true, that that goveinment, like 
France, is effecting this object under the specious pretext of 
an African apprentice system, by which the able-bodied negro 
is induced (theoretically, by his own consent, but, in fact, by 
force,) to emigrate and serve as an apprentice for ten or twenty 
years ; at the expiration of which time, if still fit for mannal 
labor, he must needs be compelied to re-ìndentuie himself for 
another term ; but if worn out and emaciated, he will be dis- 
charged, bearing, in mockery, the proud title of freeman! to 
linger and die of want. Of all systems of slavery, this last ìs 
certainly the most cruel and heartless. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the haughty pride of the British Govenment, 
rather than openly avow the false step taken by emancipating 
her slaves in 1837, has adopied this apprentice system merely 
as a first step—an entering wedge—towards the re-estabhsh- 
ment of slavery on the basis of the humane systen) of the 


Southern States. The same remark applies to the government, 


of France, | 

The slavery agitation has borne other fruits, I+ bas enlight- 
ened the mind of the South itself, by causing, after a long 
period of silence, however, an investigation into the character 
of the institution, in all its relations, moral, political and ‘gov- 
ernmental—its necessity, justification, and effect upon the 
cause of human progress—resulting in conclusions decidedly, 
overwhelmingly favorable to it. It has induced wise men, 
political philosophers, of the non-slave-holding States, to make 
a similar investigation, and arrive at the same conclusion. 


And hence it is, that, within a few years, some of the profound- 


est minds of the North have published books, essays, and lec 
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tures, in defence of the institution, based upon the inferiority 
of the negro—his adaptation to servitude, and the necessity 
of slave labor and slave products as the great engine of piopul- 
sion in Modern civilization Some of the ablest Journals of 
the North, headed by the New York Day-Book, are advoca- 
ting the same doctrines, and widely disseminating the same 
truths. Several Journals in the State of Ilhnois, within the 
past year, have taken broad ground in favor of the introduc- 
tion of African slavery into that State. In almost every non- 
slave-holding State, excepting, probably, some of those in New 
England, Journals aro found, as the result of calm investiga- 
tion, defending negro slavery in the abstract, where the soil 
and climate are suited to its existence. The leading Journal 
of Minnesota, in the regions of ice and snow, though not 
advocating the introduction of slavery there, urges that fren 
negroes shall be excluded from that future State, unless they 
urtually become apprentices for life, with white men responsi- 
ble for their conduct and habits of industry, basing the argu- 
ment upon the now acknowledged inferiority of the negro—his 
unfitness for freedom, and his dependence upon the white 
moe The introduction of slavery into Oiepon is warmly 
advocated by most of the Jouinals of that Territory. A large 
portion of the people of California favor its introduction inte 
that State. The people of Canada have become aroused 
against the longer continuance of free negroes in that province, 
owing to their degeneracy and abandonment of the habits of 
industry, to become a prey upon society. The same feeling 
exists in the Free States, wherever any considerable free negra 
populition has long existed, The Colony of Liberia, the 
child of American emancipation, is now regarded, by many 
well informed persons, formerly its devoted advocates, as a 
vailure. Its decline dates from the relinguishment of the gov- 
anment by the white missionaries into the hands of the 
meroes ; and now it is avowed, in missionary reports, that 
the Colony is declining, and many of the emancipated negroes 
irom the United States, are retiring from the settlements into 
the bosom of the wild tribes, and relapsing rapidly into bar- 
larism. Some of the most worthy and enlightened negroes, 
teat out, have returned to the southern States in disgust, pre- 
kring a subordinate condition among white men, to ficedom 
m a government of negroes. These facts, though long and 
carefully concealed by anti-slavery men, are now becoming 
public aud indisputable. 
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Such have at last been the legitimate fruits of the agitation, 
Conscious of her own rectitude and humanity—disdaining the 
onslanghts and dogmas of abolitionism—the South long re- 
mained quiescent as to the abstract question of essential merit 
in the institution, while the poison of British intrigue, through 
the agency of American anti-slavery societies—men, women, 
and the pulpit—was being infused into every vein of American 
society open to its ingress, The Southern churches, confined 
to their appropriate fields of labor, and devoted to their holy 
calling, long clung to their misguided brethren of the North, 
and only separated when farther connection seemed to threaten 
their future ability for usefulness ; but, as a consequence, the 
religious mind of tho South was lead into research on the merit 
of the question involved, and thereby strengthened and cor 
vinced of the moral impregnability of the institution. Som 
cf the greatest theological minds of the North, too, after 
laborious research, have abandoned preconceived opinions, ant 
published their conclusions to the world, in defencc of slaven 
in short, a great moral and political revolution is now im 
progress on this long agitated and momentous question, Th 
make it complete and restore peace to our country, your com 
mittee are led to hope, it is only necessary, (aside from what 
ever sectionalism may grow out of other questions,) to scatter 
the same great truths throughout the length and breadth 
the land, and this is being done through the ordinary medium 
of books, periodicals and newspapers. But owing to the vas 
extent of our State, the imperfect mail facilities, and the in 
ability of a large number of our fellow-citizens to obtain th 
able and valuable works on this subject, through the mail, 
the committee believe it meet and proper that this want shoull 
be supplied in such form and manner as to place such valuabk 
treatise on our form of government and peculiar institution. 
within the reach of all our fellow-citizens, We have a vai 
wilderness yet to settle ; we desire an industrious populatin 
to reduce it to cultivation, and Texas has never adopted: 
Shibboleth to determine the nativity of emigrants seek 
homes within her domain ; but has invited them to come au 
be of us, whether from the South, the North, or the other sid 
of the Atlantic—asking only loyalty to her institutions. Sud 
is our position now ; but a commonwealth inviting populatia 
from all quarters, and desirous of attaching all her sons wit 
filial regard to her government and institutions—to bind tha 
to her heart with hooks of steel—should not omit to enlighta 
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he stranger, seeking a home in her bosom, with all that is 
ecessary to a full understanding of the principles of her 
roreanment and institutions. The omissfon to do so for a long 
riod of years, though the offspring of honor, the committee 
ylieve, has caused. the South to be misrepresented, vilified, 
md often misunderstood by those who otherwise would have 
heen her steadfast friends. 

To subserve the object suggested, the committee, from a 
rast amount of able matter before them, have selected as ap- 
propriate, and submit as an appendix to this report, the able, 
dignified and unanswerable letters of Governor Hammond to 
Mr, Clarkson, one of the.Jeaders of the Jamaica Emancipation 
heme, and an abolitionist in the British Parliament—pro- 
ductions wiitten in the tone and spirit of an enlarged states- 
manshìp, worthy of the exalted intellect from which they 
emanated—a defence of our system of African slavery, in the 
light of nature, morality, political economy, and the demands 
at civilization, which stands and will ever stand as a Gibraltar 
wainst the combined assaults of abolitionism, come from what 
quarter bo ever they may. 

To this we also add a brief essay by the celebrated Dr. 
Cartwright, on the anatomy and physiology of the negro, 
showing his distinctive and inferior organization to the white 
md other straight haired races, and his peculiar and most 
rmarkable adaptation, in all ages, to the condition of slavery. 

The committee trust that this report, with the appendix, 
may receive the approbation of the House, and in pamphlet 
irm be placed within the reach of all our fellow-citizens. 
| ln reference to the subject referred to the committee—the 
popricty of incipient steps towards permitting the introduc- 
tion of slaves from Africa, to meet the demands of our own 

nd other States—the committee are aware that much might 

taid pro and con. So far as humanity, and the essential 
nd practical workings of our system of slavery are concerned, 
here can be no doubt, that the purchase and transfer of 
egroes, held in slavery by their own race in Africa, (as the 
tjority of them are,) to this country, would be conducive to 
he highest attainable good to the negro. It is simply trans- 
ting him from the worst known form of slavery, to the best 
nd most humane ever known—and under the plan contem- 
lated by the resolution, would be entirely free from all the 
tuelties and atrocities formerly practiced by the British and 
ew Englanders, while the slave trade to this country was in 
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their hands. So far there can scarcely be n diference of opi- 
nion. But, as has been shown in the preceding pages of this 
report, our country has passed through a remarkable ordeal 
in the last thirty or forty years; it is evident the public ming 
of the country is not prepared for such a measure at this time 
—nor has its propriety been generally discussed in the South 
or our own State. Itisa grave question of public policy, 
which should be fairly and dispassionately passed upon by the 
people, before action by the State Legislatures—for on this and 
all other features of the question of slavery, the South should, 
as far as human frailty will permit, be of one heart and one 
mind. The institution, resting upon the broadest foundations 
. of wisdom—(shedding its blessings upon millions of negroes 

who would otherwise be in the most wretched eondition at 
tending any race of human beings; and infusing youthful 
vigor and vitality into all modern nations open to the peacefil 
missions of commerce, civilization, and Christianity—bringing 

all nations into closer fellowship, and elevating the mas 
wherever its influence is felt)—it follows, that the main qute- 
tion presented to the committee by the resolution, is stretly 
ane of public policy and expediency. In view, therefore, of 
all the facts stated, and others worthy of consideration, the 
committee, after mature consideration, recommend that n 
action be taken on the subject. 

In coming to this conclusion, and concluding our report, we. 
would repeat the remark with which we set out, vig: tbat the: 
occasion seemed meet and appropriate to review the slave | 
agitation, and to offer such suggestions in ellucidation au 
defence of the great principles involved, as truth and justice 
and the honor of our beloved country demanded. | 

However feebly done, we have performed this duty with 
fidelity and a just sense of the importance of the subject, 

The committee, therefore, recommend the adoption of th 
accompanying resolution. i 


JNO. HENRY BROWN, Chairman. 


WM. SMITH, A. G HAYNES, 
A. BISHOP, F.W. LATHAM, 
SAM. W. KIRK, HENRY OC. HICKS, 


ROBT. H. WARD, R.M POWELL, 
C.W. BUCKLEY, C. M. LESUEUR. 


APPENDIX. 


AFRICAN SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


* LETTERS By EX-GOVDRNOR (Now SENATOR,) James E. 
HANMMOND, TO THOMAS OLARKSON, OF THE BRITISH 
' PARLIAMENT, 
on 


LETTER No. L. 


The Slave Trade—Prescriptive Right—Slavery in the 
Abstract—in its Moral and Religious Aspect—Its Political 
Influences on Public Order and the safety and power of the 
State, de, 


SIR: I received, a short time ago, a letter from the Rev. 
Willoughby M. Dickinson, dated at your residence, ‘ Play- 
ford Hall, near Ipswich, 26th November, 1844,” in which was 
inclosed a copy of your circular letter, addressed to professing 


* NorTm—James H, Hammond may be styled one of the eminent Christian 
statesmen of America. As a membei of the Legislature, and Governor of South 
Carolina, and a tember of Congress from the same State, his name is pure and 
spotless. He has just been elected (December, 1857,) to succeed the lament- 
ed Butler in the Senate of the United States, a position in which his profound 
mind will find an appropriate field for nsefulness to his country. These letters 
Were written by him early m 1845, under a high sense of duty. They are now 
to be found only in the second volume of the “ Industrial resources of the South 
and West,” an invaluable work of three large volumes, but too voluminous and 
expensive for general circulation, and hence the propriety of their pubhoation in 
this convenient form. : 

As twelve years have elapsed since these letters were written, this note, ta- 
gether with several in brackets, [ ], in the body of the letters, has been added 
by Mr. Biown, Chairman of the Cemmittee, by way of explanation, and with- 
out the authority of the House of Representatives, i 

For a list of valuable works on Slavery, ace the last pages of this pamphlet. 
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Christians in our Northern States, having no concern with 
slavery, and to others there. I presume that Mr. Dickinson's 
letter was written with your knowledge, and the document 
inclosed, with your consent and approbation. I therefore feel 
that there is no impropriety in my addressing myself directly 
to yourself, especially as thereis nothing in Mr, Dickinson's 
communication reguiring serious notice. Having abundant 
leisure, it will be a recreation to devote a portion of it to an 
examination and free discussion of the question of slavery as 
it exists in our Southern States; and since you have thrown 
down the gauntlet to me, I do not hesitate to take it up. 
Familiar as you have been with the discussions of this sub- 
ject in all its aspects, and under all the excitements it has 
occasioned for sixty years past, I may not be able to present 
much that will be new to you. Nor ought I to indulge the 


hope of materially affecting the opinions you have so long che- ` 


rished, and so zealously promulgated. Still, time and expe- 
rience have developed facts, constantly furnishing fresh tests 
to opinions formed sixty years since, and continually placing 
this great question in points of view which could scarcely 
occur to the most consummate intellect even a quarter ofa 
century ago; and which may not have occurred yet to those 
whose En convictions, prejudices, and habits of thought 
have thoroughly and permanently biased them to one fixed 
way of looking at the matter ; while there are peculiarities in 
the operation of every social system, and special local as well 
as moral causes materially affecting it, which no one, placed 
ab the distance you are from us, can fully comprehend or pro- 
perly appreciate. Besides, it may be, possibly, a novelty to 
you to encounter one who conscientiously believes the domes- 
tic slavery of these States to be not only an inexorable neces- 
sity for the present, but a moral and humane institution, pro- 
ductive of the greatest social and political advantages, ard 
who is disposed, as I am, to defend it on those grounds, 

I do nat propose, however, to defend the African slave trade, 
This is no longer a question. Doubticss great evils arise from 
it as it has been, and is now conducted ; unnecessary wars and 
eruel kidnapping in Africa ; the most shocking barbarities in 
the Middle Passage ; and perhaps a less humane system cf 
slavery in countries continually supplied with fresh laborers at 
a cheap rate. The evils of it, however, it may be fairly pre- 
sumed, are greatly exaggerated. And if I might judge of the 
truth of transactions stated as occurring in this trade, by that 
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of those reported as transpiring amongst us, I should not hesi- 
tate to say. that a large proportion of the stories in circulation 
are unfounded, and most of the remainder highly colored. 

On the passage of the act of parliament prohibiting this 
trade to British subjects, rests what you esteem the glory of 
your life. It required twenty years of arduous agitation, and 
the intervening extraordinary political events, to convince 
your countrymen, and among the rest your pious king, of the 
expediency of the measure ; and it is but just to say, that no 
one individual rendered more essential service to the cause 
than you did. In reflecting on the subject, you cannot but 
often ask yourself, What after all has been accomplished ; 
how much human misery has been averted ; how many human 
beings have been rescued from transatlantic slavery? And 
on the answers you can give these questions must, iu a great 
measure, I presume, depend the happiness of your life. In 
framing them, how frequently must you be reminded of the 
remark of Mr. Grosvenor, in one of the ealy debates upon the 
subject, which I believe you have yourself recorded, “that he 
had twenty objections to the abolition of the slave trade; the 
first was, that 16 was impossible—the rest he need not give.” 
Can you say to yourself or to the world, that this frst objec- 
tion of Mr, Grosvenor has yet been confuted ? lt was esti- 
mated at the commencement of your agitation in 1787, that 
forty-five thousand Africans were annually transported to 
America abd the West Indies. And the mortality of the Mid- 
dle Passage, computed by some at five, is now admitted not 
tə have exceeded nine percent. Notwithstanding your act of 
parliament, the previous abolition by the United States, and 
that all the powers in the world have subsequently prohibited 
this trade, (some of the greatest of them declaring it piracy, 
and covering the African seas with armed vessels to prevent 


-it)—Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, a coadjutor of yours, declar- 
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ed in 1840, that the number of Africans now annually sold 
into hondage beyond the sea amounts at the very least, to one 
hundred and fifty thousand souls ; while the mortality of the 
Middle Passage has increased, in consequence of the measures 
taken to suppress the trade, to twenty-five or thirty per cent. 
And of the one hundred and fifty thousand slaves who have 
been captured and liberated by British men-of-war since the 
passage of your act, Judge Jay, an American abolitionist, 
asseits, that one hundred thousand, or two-thirds, have perish- 
ed between their capture and liberation. Does it not really 
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seem that Mr. Grosvenor was a prophet? That though nearly 
all the “impossibilities” of 1787 have vanished, and become 
as familiar facts as our household customs, under the magic 
influence of steam, cotton, and universal peace, yet this won- 
derful prophecy still stands, defying time and the energy and 
genius of mankind? Thousands of valuable lives end fifty 
millions of pounds sterling have been thrown away by your 
government in fruitless attempts to overturn it. I hope you 
have not lived too long for your own happiness, though you 


kave bcen thus spared to sce that, in spite of all your toils and 


those of your fellow-Jaboreis, and the aecomplishment of all 
that human agency could do, the African slave trade has m- 
creased three-fold under your own eycs—more 1apidly, per 
haps, than any other ancient branch of commerce ; and that 
your ciforts to suppress it have effected nothing more than a 
thre-iuld incicase of iis honors. There is a God who xules 
this world—all powerful—far-seeing. He does not permit bug 
«ioatures to foil his designs, Itis He who, for his all-wise, 
though to us often inscrutable purposes, throws ““impossibili- 
ties” in the way of our fondest hopes and most strenuous exer- 
tions. Can you doubt this ? 

Experience having settled the point, that this trade cannot 
he abolished by the use of force, and that blockading squad- 
rons only serve to make it more profitable and more cruel, I 
am surprised that the attempt is persisted im, unless it serves 
axa, cluakto other purposes, 1t would be fur better than it now 
is, fur the Afiican, if the tiade was free from all restrictions, 
and left to the mitigation and decay which time and competi- 
tion would smely hiing about. If kidnapping, both secretly 
and by war made for the purpose, could be by any means pre- 
vented in Afiica, the next great blessing you -could bestow 
upon that country, weuld be to transport its actual slaves in 
ewnforiable vessel, across the Atlantic. Though they might 
be perpetual bonlsmen, still they would emerge from darkness 
into light—iron barbarism to civilization—trom idolatry te 
christianity—in short from death to life. 

But let us leave the African slave trade which has so sig- 
nally defeated the philanthropy of the wold, and turn to Amt- 
rican slavery, to which you have now directed our attention, 
and against which a crusade has been preached as enthusiastic 
and ferocious as that of Peter the Hermit—destined, I believe, 
to be about as successful. And here, let mo say, theae is â 
vast difference between the two, though ycu may not acknow- 
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ledge it, The wisdom of ages has concurred in the justice and 
expediency of establishing rights by prescriptive use, however 
tortuous im their origin they may have been. You would 
deem a man insane, whose keen sense of equity would lead him 
to denounce your right to the lands you hold, and which, per- 
haps, you inherited from your ancestry, because your title was 
derived from a Saxon or Norman conqueror, and your lands 
were originally wrested by violence fiom the vanquished Bri- 
tons. And so would the New England abolitionist regard 
any one who would insist that he should restore his farm to 
the descendants of the slaughtered red men, to whom God had 
as clearly given it as he gave life and freedom to the kidnap- 
ped African, That time does not consecrate wrong is a fallacy 
which all history exposes, and which the best and wisest men 
of all ages and professions of religious faith have practieally 
denied The means, therefore, whatever they may have been, 
by which the African race now in this country have been re- 
duced to slavery, cannot affect us, since they aie our property, 
as your land is yous, by inheritance, or purchase and prescrip- 
tive right. You will say that man cannot hold property in 
man. The answer is that he can and actually does hold pro- 
perty in his fellow all the world over, in a variety of forms, 
and has olways done so. I will show presently his authority 
for doing ìt, i 
If yon were to ask me whether I am an advocate of slavery 
in the abstract, I should probably answer that I am not, ac- 
cording to my understanding of the question, T do not like to 
deal in abstractions. Iş seldom leads to any useful ends.— 
There are few universal truths. I do not now 1emember any 
single moral truth universally acknowledged. We have no 
nssmianee that if is given to our infinite understanding to com- 
prehend abstract moral truth. Apart from the revelation and 
the inspired writings, what ideas should we have even of God, 
salvation, and immortality? Let the heathen answer. Jus- 
tice itself is impalpable as an abstraction, and abstract liberty 
the merest phantasy that ever amused the imagination. This 
world was made for man, and man for the world as it is— 
Ourselves, our relations with one another, and with all matter, 
are real, not ideal. I might say that I am no more in favor 
of slavery in the abstract, than I am of poverty, disease, de- 
formity, idiocy, or any olher inequality in the condition of 
the human family; that I love perfection, and I think I 
should enjoy a millenium such as God has promised, But 
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what would it amount to? A pledge that I would join you 
to set about eradicating those apparently inevitable evils of 
our nature, in equalizing the condition of all mankind, con- 
summating the perfection of our race, and introducing the 
millenium? By no means. To effect these things belongs 
exclusively to a higher power. And it would be well for us to 
leave the Almighty to perfect his own worksand fulfil his own 
covenants. Especially, as the history of the past shows how 
entirely futile all human efforts have proved, when made for 
the purpose of aiding him in the carrying out even his reveal- 
ed designs, and how invariably he has accomplished-them by 
unsonscious instruments, and in the face of human expecta- 
tion. Nay, more, that every attempt which has been made 
by fallible man to extort from the world obedience to his 
“abstract” notions of right and wrong, has been invariably 
attended with calamities, dire and extended, just in pnopor- 
tion to the breadth and vigor of the movement. On slavery 
in the abstract, then, it would not be amiss to have as little 
as possible to say. Let us contemplate it as it is; and thus 
contemplating it, the first question we have to ask ourselves 
is, whether it is contrary to the will of God, as revealed to us 
in his Holy Scriptures—the only certain means given us toas- 
certain his will, If it is, then slavery isa sin; and Iad- 

«mit at once, that every man is bound to set his face against 
it, and to emancipate his slaves should he hold any. 

Let us open these Holy Scriptures. In the twentieth chap- 
ter of Exodus, seventeenth ver., I find the following words: 
“ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbors house, thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor's wife, nor his man servant, nor his maid 
servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything that is thy 
neighbor's ;” which is the tenth of those commandments that 
declare the essential principles of the great moral law deliver- 
ed to Moses by God himself. Now, discarding all technical 
and verbal quibbling as wholly unworthy to be used in inter- 
preting the word of God, what is the plain meaning, un- 
doubted intent, and true spirit of this commandment ?-— 
Does it not emphatically and explicitly forbid you to disturb 
your neighbor in the enjoyment of his property ; and more 
especially of that which is here specifically mentioned as 
being lawfully and by his commandment sacredly made his ? 
Prominent in the catalogue stands “his man servant and his 
maid servant,” who are thus distinctly consecrated as his pro- 
perty, and guarantced to him for his exclusive benefit in the 
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most solemn manner. You attempt to avert the otherwise 

irresistible conclusion, that slavery was thus ordained by God, 

by declaring that the word “slave” is not used here, and is 

not to be found in the Bible. And I have seen many learned’ 
dissertations on this point from abolition pens. lt is well 

known that the Hebrew and Greek word translated “servant” 

in the Scriptures, means also aud most usually “slave,” The 

use of the.one word instead of the other was a mere matter of 
taste with the translators of the Bible, as it has been with all 

the commentators and religious writers, the latter of whom 

have, I believe, for the most part, adopted the word “slave,” 

ar used both terms indiscriminately. If, then, these Hebrew 

and Greek words include the idea of both systems of servitude 

the conditional and the unconditional, they should, as the 

major Includes the minor proposition, be always translated 

“slaves,” unless the sense of the whole text forbids it. The 

zeal question, then is, what idea is intended to be conveyed 

by the words used in the commandment quoted? And it is 

clear to my mind, that as nolimitation is affixed to them, and 
the express intention was to secure to mankind the peaceful 
enjoyment of every species of property, that the terms “men- 

selvants and maid-servants’, include all classes of servants, 

and establish a lawful, exclusive, and indefeasible interest 
equally in the “ Hebrew brother who shall go out in the se- 

venth year,” and “yearly hired sêrvant,” and “those purchas- 

ed from the heathen round about,” who were to be “bondmen 

forever,’ as the property of their fellow-man. 

You cannot deny that there were among the Hebrews “ bond- 
men forever.” You cannot deny that God authorized his cho- 
sen people to purchase “bondmen forever” from the heathen, 
as recorded in the twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus, and that 
they are there designated by the very Hebrew word used in 
the tenth commandment. Nor can you deny thata “ BOND- 
MAN FOREVER” 1s a “SLAVE ;” yet you endeavor to hang an 
argument of immortal consequencé upon the wretched subter- 
fuge, that the word “slave” is not to be found in the transla- 
tion of the Bible, As if the translators were canonical ex- 
pounders of the Holy Scriptures, and their word, not God's 
meaning, must be regarded as his revelation. 

' It is in vain to look to Christ or any of his apostles, to 
justify such blasphemous perversions of the Word of God. 
Although slavery, in its most revolting form, was everywhere 
visible around them, no visionary notions of piety or philan- 
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thropy ever tempted them to gainsay the Law, even to miti- 
gate the cruel severity of the existing system. On the con- 
trary, regarding slavery as an established, as well as dnevitadle 
condition of human society, they never hinted at such a thing 
as its termination on earth, any more than that “the poor 
may cease out of the land,’ which God affirms to Moses shall 
never be; and they exheré ‘tall servants under the yoke” to 
** count; their masters as worthy of all honor ;” “to obey them 
in all things aecording to the flesh ; not with eye-service, as 
men-pleasers, but in singleness of heart, tearing God ; not 
only the goud and gentle, but also the freward ; for what 
glory is it, if, when ye are-buffeted for your faults, ye shall 
take it patiently ? but if, when ye do well and suffer for it, ye 
take it patiently, this is acceptable to God.” St. Paul aetu- 
ally apprehended a runaway slave and sent him to his master! 
Instead of deriving from the Gospel any sanction for the work 
you have undertaken, it would be difficult to imagine senti- 
ments and conduct more strikingly in contrast, than those of 
the Apostles and A bolitionists. 

It is impossible, therefure, to suppose that slavery is con- 
trary to the will of God, It is equally absurd to say that 
American slavery differs, in form or principle, from that cf 
the chosen people We accept the Bible terms as the diini- 
Hon of our slavery, and its precepts as the guide of our Con- 
duct. We desire nothing more. Even the right to “ buffet, ` 
which is esteemed so shocking, finds its express license in the 
Gospel: 1 Peter, di. 20. Nay, what is more, God directs the 
Hebrews to “ bore holes in the ears of their brothers” to mak 
them, when under certain circumstances they become perpetual 
slaves : Exodus xi. 6. 

I think, then, I may safely conclude, and I firmly believe, 
that American slavery is not only not a sin, but especially 
commanded by God through Moses, and approved by Christ 
thivugh his Apostles. And here I might close its defense; 
for what God ordaìns, and Christ sanctifies, should suely 
command the respect and toleration of mau. But I fear 
there has giuwn wp, in our time, a transcendental religion, 
which is throwing cven transcendental philosophy into the 
shade—a religion too pure and elevated for the Bible, which 
seeks io erect among men a higher standard of morals than 
the Almighty has revealed, or our Savior preached ; and 
which is probably destined to do more to impede the extensim 


of God's kingdom on carth than all the infidels who have ever > 
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lived, Error is error. It is as dangerous to deviate to the 
right hand as to the left. And when men, professing to be 
holy men, and who are by numbers so regaided, declare those 
things to be sinful which our Creator has expressly autho- 
rizal and instituted, they do more to destroy his authority 
among mankind than the most wicked can effect by proclaimi- 
ing that to be innocent which he has forbidden. T'o this self- 
righteous and self-exalted class belong all the abolitionists 
whore writings I have read. With them, it is no end of the 
argument to prove your propositions by the texts of the Bible, 
interpreted according to its plain and palpable meaning, and 
as undoistood by all mankind for three thousand years before 
thei time. They are more ingenious at construing and inter- 
polating to accommodate it to their new-fangled and ethereal 
code of morals, than ever were Voltaire or Hume in picking it 
to pieces to free the world from what they considered a delu- 
sion. When the abolitionists proclaim “man-stealing” to be 
a sin, and show me that it is so written down by God, I admit 
them to bo right, and shudder at the idea of such a crime, 
But when I show them that to hold “ bondmen for ever” is 
ordainel by God, they deny the Bible, and set up in its place 
a bw of their own making. I must then cease to reason with 
them on this branch of the question. Our religion differs as 
widely as our manners, The great Judge, in our day of final 
account, must decide between us ; 

Turning from our considerations of slave-holding in its reia- 
tions f> mau as an accountable being, let us examine it in its 
influence on his political’and social state. Though, being 
foreigners to us, you are in no wise entitled to interfere with 
the civil institutions of this country, it has become quite com- 
mon for your countrymen to decry slavery as an enormous 
political evil to us, and even to declare that our northern 
States ought to withdraw trom the confederacy, rather than 
continue or be contaminated by it. The American abolition- 
ists appear to concur fully in these sentiments, and a portion, 
at least, of them are incessantly threatening to dissolve the 
Union. Nor should I be at all surpiised if they succeed. It 
would not bo difieult, in my opinion, to conjecture which 
region, the North or South, would suifer most by such an 
event, For one, [ should not object, by any means, to cast 


my lot in a confederacy of States, whose citizens might all be 
slave-holders, 
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I endorse, without reserve, the much-abused sentiment of 
Governor MeDuffìe, that “slavery is the corner-stone of our 
republican edifice ;” while I repudiate as ridiculously absurd, 
that much-lauded but no where accredited dogma of Mr, 
Jeffeison, “ that all men are born equal.” No society has ever 
yet existed, and I have already incidentally quoted the highest 
authority to show that none ever will exist, without a natural 
variety of classes. The most marked of these must, in a 
country like ours, be the rich and the poor, the educated and 
the ignorant. It will scarcely be disputed that the very poor 
have less leisure to prepare themselves for the discharge of pub- 
lic duties than the rich; and that the ignorant are wholly 
unfit for them at all. In all countries save ours, these two 
classes, or the poor rather, who are presumed to be necessarily 
ignorant, are by law expressly excluded. from all participation 
in the management of public affairs. In a republican govern- 
ment this cannot be done. Universal suffrage, though not 
essential in theory, seems to be, in fact, a necessary appendage 
to a republican system, Where universal suffrage obtains, it 
is obvious that the government is in the hands cf a numerical 
majority ; and it is hardly necessary to say, that, in every part 
of the world, more than half the people are ignorant and poor. 
Though no one can look upon poverty as a crime, and we do 
not generally here regard it as an objection to a man in his 


individual capacity, still, it must be admitted, that it ig a. 


wretched and insecure government which is administered by 
its most ignorant citizens, and those who have the least at 
stake under it. Though intelligence and wealth have great 
influence here as everywhere, in keeping in check reckless and 
unenlightened numbers, yet it is evident to close observers, if 
not to all, that these are rapidly usurping all power in the 
non-slaveholding States, and threaten a fearful crisis in repub- 
lican institutions there at no remote period. In the slave- 
holding States, however, nearly one-half of the whole popula- 
tion, and those the poorest and most ignorant, have no politi- 
cal influence whatever, because they are-slaves. Of the other 
half, a large proportion are both educated and independent in 
their circumstances, while those who, unfortunately, are not 
so, being still elevated far above the mass, are higher toned 
and more deeply interested in preserving a stable and well 
ordered government, than the same class in any other country. 
Hence, slavery is truly the “corner-stone” and foundation of 
every well-designed and durable “ republican edifice.” 
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With us, every citizen is concerned in the maintenance of 
order, and in promoting honesty and industry among. those of 
the lowest class, who are our slaves ;- and our habitual vigilance 
renders standing armies, whether of soldiers or policemen, 
entirely unnecessary. Small guards in our cities, and occa- 
sional pafrols-in the country, insure us a repose and security 
known no where else. You cannot be ignorant that, excep- 
ting the United States, there is no country in the world whose 
existing government would not be overturned in a month but 
for its standing armies, maintained at an enormous and 
destructive cost to those whom they are destined to overawe, 
a rampant and combative is the spirit of discontent wherever 
nominal free labor prevails, with its ostensible privileges, and 
it» dismal servitude, Nor will it be long before the “Free 
States” of this Union will be compelled to introduce the same 
expensive machinery, to preserve order among their “ free and 
equal” citizens. Already has Philadelphia organized a per- 
manent battalion for this purpose; New-York, Boston and 
Cincinnati will soon follow her example ; and then the smaller 
towns and densely populated counties. The intervention of 
their militia to repress violations of the peace is beeoming a 
daily affair. A strong government, after some of the old fash- 
ions, though probably with a new name, sustained by the 
force of armed mercenaries, is the ultimate destiny of the non- 
slave-holding section of this confederacy, and one which may 
not be very distant. 

li is a great mistake to suppose, as is generally done 
abioad, that, in case of war, slavery would be a source of 
weakness, It did not weaken Rome, nor Athens, nor Sparta, 
though their slaves were comparatively far more numerous 
than ours, of the same color, for the most part, with them- 
selves, and large numbers of them familiar with the use of 
ams. I have no apprehension that our slaves would seize 
such an opportunity to revolt. The present generation of 
them, boin among us, would never think of such a thing at 
any time, unless instigated to it by others. Against such 
instigations we are always on our guard. In time of war, we 
should be more watchful, and better prepared to put down 
insurrections than at any other periods. Should any foreign 
nation be so lost to every sentiment of civilized humanity as 
toattempt to erect among us the standard of revolt, or to 
mvade us with black troops, for the base and barbarous pur- 
pose of stirring up servile war, their efforts would be signally 
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rebuked. Our slaves could not be easily seduced, nor would 
anything delight them more than to assist in stripping Cuffee 
of his regimentals, to put him in the cotton-field, which would 
be the fate of most black invaders, without any prolix form of 
“apprenticeship.” If, as I am satisfied would be the case, 
our slaves remained peacefully on our plantations, and cuki- 
vated them in time of war, under the superintendence of a 
limited number of our citizens, it is obvious that we could put 
forth more strength in such an emergency, at less sacritice, 
than any other people of the same numbers, And thus we 
should, in every point of view, “out of this nettle danger, 
pluck the flower safety,” 

How far slavery may be an advantage or disadvantage to 
those not owning slaves, yet united with us in political associa- 
tion, is a question for their sole consideration. It is true that 
our representation in Congress is incicased by it. But so are 
our taxes ; and the non-slave-holding States, being the major- 
ity, divide among themselves far the greater portion of the 
amount levied by the federal government. And I doubt not 
that when it comes toa close calculation, they will not be 
slow in finding out that the balance of profit, arising from the 
connection, is vastly in their favor. 


LETTER No. II. 


Slavery and its Social Lffects—Dueling, Mobs, Repudia- 
, tion—Licentiousness—Free and Slave Labor—Treatneat 
of Slaves—Instruction and Punishment. 


SIR: Ina social point of view the abolitionists pronounce 
slavery to be a monstrous evil, Ifit wasso, it would be our 
own peculiar concern, and superfluous benevolence in them to 
lament over it. Seeing their bitter hostility, they might leave 
us to cope with our own calamities. But they make war upon 
us out of excess of charity, and attempt to pmify by covering 
us with calumny. You have read, and assisted to circulate, a 
great deal about affrays, duels and murders occurring here, and 
all attributed to the terrible demoralization of slavery. Not 
a single event of this sort takes place among us, but it is 
caught up by the abolitionists, and paraded over the wori 
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with endless comments, variations, and exaggerations. You 
should not take what reaches you as a mere sample, and infer 
‘that there is a vast deal more you never hear, You hear all, 
and more than all, the truth. 

Tt is true that the point of honor is recognized throughout 
the slave region, and that disputes of certain classes are fre- 
quently referred for adjustment to the “trial by combat,” — 
It would not be appropriate, for me, in this letter, to enter 
into a defence of the practice ofdueling, noi to maintain at 
length that it does not tarnish the character of a people to 
acknowledge a standard of honor. Whatever evils may arise 
fiom it, however, they cannot be attributed to slavery—since 
the same custom prevails both in France and England, Few 
of your prime ministers of the last half century even, have 
escaped the contagion, I believe. The affrays, of which so 
much is said, and in which rifles, bowie-knives, and pistols 
are so prominent, occur mostly in the frontier States of the 
syuth-west, They are naturally incidental to the condition of 
sotiety as it exists ìn many sections of these recently settled 
counties, and will as naturally cease in due time, Adven- 
turers from the older States and from Emope, as desperate in 
character as they are in fortune, congregate in these wild re~ 
cions, jostling one another, and often forcing the peaceable 
aud honest into rencontres in self-defence. Slavery has nothing 
f do with those things, Stability and peace are the-first de- 
ares of every slaveholder, and the true tendency of the system. 
It could. not possibly exist amid the eternal anarchy and civil 
brils of thettacient Spanish dominions in.Ameiica. And for 
this very reason, domestic slavery has ceased there. So far 

— fum encouraging strife, such scenes of strife and bloodshed as 
have, within the last few years disgraced our northion cities, 
anl as you have recently witnessed in Bumingham and Bris- 
' tul and Wales, not only never have occurred, but I will to say, 
| never will occur, in our slaveholding States. Tbe only thing 
_ thet can create a mob, (as you might call it) here, is the ap- 
| pearance of an abolitionist, whom the people assemble to 
| Chastise, And this is no more a mob than a ially of shepherds 
' tochaSe a wolf out of their pastures would be one, 
| But we are swindlers and repudiators ! Pennsylvania is 
| nota slave State, A majority of the States which have failed 
| ty meet: their obligations punetually are non-slaveholding ; and 
i two-thnds of the debt said to be repudiated is owned by these 
States, Many of the States of the Union are heavily encum- 
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b>red with debt—none so heavily as Encland—Pennsylvanig 
owes $22 for each inhabitant—Bngland $222, counting her 
paupers in. Nor has there been any repudiation, definite and 
final. of a lawful debt, that I am aware of A few States 
have failed to pay some instalments of interest. The extra- 
ordinary financial difficulties which occurred a few years ago 
account for it. Time will set all things right again. Every 
dollar of both principal and interest owed by any State, North: 
or South, will be ultimately paid, waless the abolition o 
slavery overwhelms us all in one common ruin. But have no 
other nations failed to pay? When were the French assis- 
è > > * a 
nats redcemed? How much interest did your National Bank 
pay on its immense circulation from I797 to 1821, during 
which period that circulation was inconvertible, and for the 
time repudiated! How much of your national debt has been 
incuricd for money borrowed to meet the interest upon it, thus 
avoiding delinquency in detail, by insuring inevitable bank- 
ruptey and repudiation in the end ? And what sort of opere- 
tion wes that by which your present ministry recently expune- 
ed a handsome amount of that debt by substituting, through 
a process, just not compulsory, one species of security for anu- 
ther? Iam well aware that the faults of others do not ex- 
cuse our own, but when failings are charged to slavery which 
are shown to occur to equal extent where it does not exist, 
surely slavery must be acquitted of the accusation 
‘It is roundly asserted that we are not so well educated nor 
so religious as elsewhere. I will not go into tedious statistical 
statements on these subjects. Nor have I, to tell the truth, 
much confidence in the details of what ae commonly set forth: 
as statistics. As to education, you will probably admit, that 
slaveholders have more time for mental culture then most 
people. And I believe it is charged against them that they 
gre pecnliarly fond of power and ambitious of hono s. If this 
be so, as all the powers and honors of this country are won 
mainly by intellectual superiority, it might be fairly presumtd 
that slaveholders would not be neglectful of education. In 
proof cf the accuracy of this presnmption, I point you to the 
facts, that our Presidential chair has been occupied for forty- 
four out of the fifty-six years by slaveholders ; that another 
has been recently clected to fill it for four years more, cver an 
opponent who was a slaveholder also ; and that in the fedaal 
oitices and both Houses of Congress, considerably more than â 
due proportion of those acknowledged to stand in the first rank 
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are from the South In this arena the intellects of the free 
and slave States meet in full and fair competition, Nature 
must have been unusually bountiful to us, or we have been, 
at least, reasonably assiduous in the cultivation of such gifts as 
she has bestowed—unless indeed you refer our superiority to 
moral qualities, which I am sure you will not. More wealthy 
we are not, nor would mere wealth avail in such rivalry. 

The piety of the South is unobtrusive. We think it proves 
but little, though it is 2 confident thing for a man to claim 
that he stands higher in the estimation of his Creator, and is 
less a sinner, than his neighbor. If vociferation is to carry the 
question of religion, the North, and probably the Scotch have 
it, Qur sects are few, harmonious, pretty much united among 
themselves, and puisue their avocations in humble peace. In 
fact, our professors of religion seem to think—whether cor- 
rectly or not—that it is their duty “ to do good in secret,” and 
fo can y their holy comforts to the heart of each individaal, 
without reference t> class or color, for his special enjoyment, 
and not with a view to exhibit their zeal before the world.— 
S0 far as numbers are concerned I believe our clergymen, when 
called on to make a showing, have never had occasion to blush, 
if comparisons were drawn between the free and slave States, 
And although our presses do not teem with controversial pam- 
phlets, nor our pulpits shake with excommunicating thunders, 
the duly walk of our religious communicants furnishes appar- 
ently as little food for gossip as is to be found in most other 
iegions. It may be regarded as a mark of our excitability— 
though that is a quality accredited to us ìn an eminent degree 
—that few of the remarkable religious isms of the present day 
have taken root amongst us. We have been so irreverent as 
to laugh at Mormonism and Millerism, which have created 
such commotions further north ; and modern prophets have no 
honor in our country. Shakers, Rappists, Dunkers, Socialists, 
Fourierists, and the like, keep themselves afar off. - Even Pu- 
seyism has not yet moved us, You may attribute éhis to our 
domestic slavery if you choose. I believe you would do so 
juscly. There is no material here for such characters to ope- 
rate upon. 7 

But your grand charge is, that licentiousness, in intercourse 
between the sexes, is a prominent trait of our social system, 
and that it necessarily arises from slavery. This is a favorite 
theme with the abolitionists, male and female. Folios have 
been written on it, It is a common observation that there is 
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no subject on which ladies of eminent virtue so much delight 
to dwell, and, on which, in especial, learned old maids, like 
Miss Martineau, linger with such insatiable relish. They ex- 
pose it in the slave States with the most minute observance 
and endless iteration. Miss Martineau, with peculiar gusto, 
relates a series of scandalous stories, which would have made 
Boccacio jealous of her pen, but which are so ridiculously false 
as to leave no doubt that some wicked wag, knowing she 
would write a book, has furnished her materials—a game top 
often played on tourists in this country. The constant reeur- 
rence of the female abolitionists to this topic, and their bitter- 
ress in regard to it, cannot fail to suggest, to even the most 
charitable mind, that 


“ Such rage without betrays the fires wiSLin.” 


Nor are their immaculate coadjutors of the other sex, though 
perhaps less specific in their charges, less violent in thei 
denunciations. But recently in your island, a clergyman has, 
at a public meeting, stigmatized the whole slaveholding region 
as a “brothel.” Do these people thus cast stones, being 
“without sin 2?” Ordo they only 
< * Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to i? 
Alas that David and Solomon should be allowed to repose in 
peace; that Leo should be almost canonized, and Luther 
more than sainted ; that, in our day, courtesans should be for 
mally licensed in Paris, and tenements in London rented for 
years to women of the town, for the benefit of the chuch, 
with the knowledge of the bishop; and the poor slave States 
of America alone peunced upon, andfoffered wp as a holocaust 
on the Altar of Immaculateness to atone for the abuse of nati- 
ral instinct by all mankind ; and if not actually consumed, at 
least exposed, anathematized and held up to scorn by thos 
who 
“ write 
Or with a rival’s or an eunoch's spite.” 

But I do not intend te admit that this charge is just or true 
Without meaning to profess uncommon modesty, I will say 
that I wish the topic could be avoided. I am of opinion, ard 
I doubt not every right-minded man will concur, that the pub- 
lic exposure and discussion of this vice, even to rebuke, inva- 
riably does more harm than good; and that if it cannot be . 
checked by instilling pure and virtuous sentiments, it is fr 
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worse than useless to attempt to do it by exhibiting its defor- 
mities. I may not, however, pass it over ; nor ought I to foel 
any delicacy in examining a subject to which ihe slaveholder 
is invited and challenged by clergymen and virgins. So far 
from allowing then, that licentiousness pavades this region, 
I broadly assert, and I refer to the records of our courts, to 
the public press, and to the knowledge of all who have ever 
lived here, that among our white population there are fewer 
cases of divorce, separation, crim. con. seduction, rape, and bas- 
tady, than among any other five millions of people on the face 
af the earth. [Since these letters were written, this class of 
crimes have increased wonderfully at the North, while the 
South is almost enthely free fiom them] And, this fact, I 
believe, will be conceded by the abolitionists of this country 
themselves. I am almost willing to refer it to them, and sub- 
mit to their decision on it. I would not hesitate to do so, if 
I thought them capable of an impartial jndement on any mat- 
ta where slavery is in question. But it is said that the li- 
centiousness consists in the constant infercomse between white 
males and colored females, One of you. heavy charges against 
, Us has been that we regard and teat “vse people as brutes ; 
yeu now charge us with habifna.., aking them to our bo- 
sums, I will not comment on the inconsistency of these ac- 
eusations. I will not deny that some intercourse of the sort 
does take ploce. Its character and extent, however, are grossly 
and atrociously exaggerated, No authority, divine or human, 
has yet been found sufiicient to arrest such irregularities 
among men, But it is a known fact, that they are perpetrated 
kere, for the most part, in the cities. Very few mulattoes 
re nused on our plantations, In the eities, a very large pro- 
portion of the population do not own slaves. A still larger 
peop ortion of the population are natives of the north or fo- 
1eieners. They should share, and justly too, an equal part in 
this sin, with the slaveholders. Facts cannot be ascertained, 
or I doubt not, it would appear they me the chief offenders. 
Ifthe truth be otherwise, then persons from abroad have 
strong r prejudices against the African race than we have— 
Be this as it may, it is well known that this intercourse is re- 
garded, in our society, as highly disreputable. If canied on 
nabitually, it seriously affects a man’s standing, so far as it is 
known ; and he who takes a colored mistress—with rare and 
extraordinary exceptions—loses caste at once. You will say 
that one exception should damn our whole country. How 
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much less criminal is it to take a white mistress ? In your 
eyes it should be at least an equal offence. Yet look around 
you at home, from the cottage to the throne, and count how 
many mistresses are kept, in unblushing notoriety, without 
any loss of caste. Such cases-are nearly unknown here, and 
down even to the lowest walks of life, it is almost invariably 
fatal to a man’s position and prospects to keep a mistress 
openly, whether white or black. What Miss Martineau re 
lates of a young man’s purchasing a colored concubine from a 
lady, and avowing his designs, is too absurd even for conha- 
diction. No person would daie to allude to such a subject in 
such a manner, to any decent female in this country. If he 
did he would be /yached—doubtloss with your approbation, 

After all, however, the number of the mixed breed in pro- 
portion to that of the black, is infinitely small, and out of the 
towns, next to nothing, And when it is considered that the 
Afiican race has been among us for two hundred yeais, and 
that those of the mixed breed continually imtermarry, often 
rearing large families, it is a decided proof of our continen.e, 
that so few comparatively are to be found, Our misfortunes 
are two-fold. From the prolific propagation of these mongrels 
among ‘themselves, we are liable to be charged by tourists 
with delinquencies where none have been committed, while, 
where one has been, it cannot be concealed. Color marks in- 
delibly the offence, and reveals it to every eye. Conceive that, 
even in your virtuous and polished country, if every bastard 
through all the circles of your social system was thus branded 
by nature and known to all, what shocking developments 
might there not be! How little indignation might your saints 
have to spare for the licentiousness of the slave region. Dutl 
have done with this diseusting topic. And I think I may 
justly conclude, after all the scandalous charges which tea- 
table gossip, and long-gowned hypocrisy have brought against 
the slaveholders, that a people, whose men are proverbially 
brave, intellectual, and hospitable, and whose women are un- 
affectedly chaste, devoted to domestic life, and happy in it, can 
neither be degiaded nor demoralized, whatever their institu- 
tutions may be. My decided opinion is, that our system of 
slavery contributes largely to the development and culture of 
these high and noble qualities, 


In an economical point of view—which I will not omit— 


slavery presents some difficulties. As a general rule I agree 
that it must be admitted, that free labor is cheaper than slava 
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labor. Itis a fallacy to suppose that ours is u»paid labor.— 
The slave himself must be paid for, and thus all his labor is 
purchased at once, and for no trifling sum. His price was, in 
the first place, paid mostly to your countrymen, and assisted 
in building up some of those colossal English fortunes, since 
illustrated by patents of nobility and splendid piles uf archi- 
tecture, stained and cemented, if you like the expression, with 
theblood of kidnapped innocents ; but loaded with no heavier 
cuises than abolition, with its begotten fanaticisms, have 
brought upon your land—some of them fulfilled—some yet 
tobe. But besides the first cost of the slare—he must be fed 
and clothed—well fed and well clothed, if not for humanity’s 
sake, that he may do good work, retain health and life, and 
year a family to supply his place. When old or sick he is a 
clear expense, and so is the helpless portion of his family.— 
No poor-law provides for him when unable to work, or brings 
up his children for our service when we need them. These are 
all heavy charges on slave labor, Hence, in all countries where 
the denseness of the population has reduced it to a matter of 
perfect certainty that labor can be obtained whenever wanted, 
and the laborer be forced by sheer necessity, to hire for the 
smallest pittance that will keep soul and body together, and 
rags upon his back, while in actual employment—dependent, 
at all other times on alms or poor rates—in all such countries 
it is found cheaper to pay this pittance, than to clothe, feed, 
nurse, Support through childhood, and pension in old age, a 
race of slaves. Indeed the advantage is so great as speedily 
to compensate for the value of theslave. [Is not New England 
rapidly tending to this horrible state, in which men, women, 
and children must labor for a bare subsistence ?] And I have 
no hesitation in saying, that if I coull cultivate my lands on 
these terms, I would, without a word resign my slaves, pro- 
vided they could be properly disposed of. But the question 
is, whether free or slave labor is cheapest to us in this country 
ai this time, situated as we are. And itis decided at once by 
the fact, that we cannot avail ourselves of any other than 
slave labor. We neither have, nor can we procure, other labor 
toany extent, or on anything like the terms mentioned. We 
must, therefore, content ourselves with our dear labor, under 
the consoling reflection, that what is lost to us is gained to 
humanity; and that, inasmuch as our slave costs us more 
than your freeman costs you, by so much is he better off. You 
will promptly say, emancipate your slaves, and then you will | 
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have free labor on suitable terms, That might be, if there 
were five hundred where there is now one, and the continent, 
from the Ailantie to the Pacific, was as densely populated as 
your island. But until that comes to pass, no labar can he 
procured in America on the terms you have it. 

While I thus freely admit, that to the individual proprictor 
slave labor is dearer than free, I do not mean to admit it ag 
equally clear, that it is dearer to the community and to the 
State. Though it is certain that the slave is a far greater con- 
sumer than your laborer, the year round, yet your pauper sys- 
tem is costly and wasteful. Supported by your communi-y at 
large, it is not administered by your hired agents, with that 
care and economy—not to speak of humanity—which muk 
the management of ours, by each proprietor of his own non- 
effectives ; and is both more expensive to those who pay, and 
less beneficial to those who receive its bounties. Besides this, 
slavery is rapidly filling up our country with a hardy anda 
healihy race, peculiariy adapted to our climate and its produe- 
tions, and conferring signal political and social advantages on 
us as a people, to which I have already referred. 

I have yet to reply to the main ground on which you and 
your coadjutors rely for the overthrow of our system of slavery. 
Failing in all your attempts to prove that it is sinful ìn its 
nature, Immoral in its effects, a political evil, and profitless to 
those who maintain it, you appeal to the sympathies of man- 
kivil, and attempt to mouse the world against us, by the must 
shocking charges of tyranny and ernelty. ‘You begin by a ve- 
hement denunciation of “the irresponsible power of one man 
over his fellow-men.” The question of the responsibility of 
power is a vast one. Tt is the great political question of mo- 
dern times. Whole nations divide off upon it, and establish 
diffrent fundamental systems of government. That “ait- 
sponsibility” which, to one set of millions, seems amply sulii- 
ciont to check the government, to the support of which they 
devote their lives and fortunes, appears to another set of mil- 
lions a mere mockery of restraint. And accordingly as the 
opinions of these millions differ, they honor each other with 
‘the epithets of “serfs” or “anarchists.” It is ridiculous to 
introduce such an idea as this into the discussion of a mere 
domestic institution. But since you have introduced it, I 
deny that the power of the slavcholder in America is ‘“irre- 
sponsible,” Ile is responsible to God. He is responsible to 
a world—a responsibility which abolitionists do not intend to 
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allow him to evade, and in acknowledgment of which I write 
you this letter. He is responsible to the community in which 
he lives, and to the laws under which he enjoys his civil rights. 
These laws do not permit him to kill, to maim, to punish be- 
yond certain limits, to overtask, or to refuse to feed and clothe 
his slave. In short, they forbid him to be tyrannical or 
cruel. If any of these laws have crown obsolete, it is because 
they are so seldom violated that they are forgotton. You have 
disnterred one of them from a compilation by some Judge 
Stroud of Philadelphia, to stigmatize its inadequate penalties 
for killing, maiming, &c. Your object appeas to be—you 
ean have no other—to produce the impression that it must be 
often violated because of its insufficiency. You say as much, 
and that it marks our estimate of the slave. You forget to 
state that this law was enacted by Englishmen, and only indi- 
cates their opinion of the reparation due to their offences.— 
Ours is proved by the fact, though perhapsunknown to Judge 
Stroud or yourself, that we have essentially altered this law ; 
and the murder of a slave has for many years een punishable 
with death in this State. And soit is I believe, in most of all 
the slave States, You seem well aware, however, that laws 
have been recently passed in all these States making it penal 
to teach slaves to read. Do you know what occasioned their 
passage, and renders their stringent enforcement necessary P— 
Lean tell you. It was the abolitinn agitation. If the slave 
is not allowed to read his bible, the sin rests upon the aboli- 
tiunists ; for they stand prepared to furnish him with a key te 
it, which would make it, nota book of hope and love and 
peace, but of despair, batred and blood ; which would convert 
the reader not into a christian, but a demon, To preserve hin 
from such a horrid destiny, it is a sacred duty which we owe 
to our slaves, not loes than to ourselves to interpose the most 
decisive means. * $ *  Allow our slaves to read 
your pamphlets, stimulating them to cut our throats ! Can 
you suppose us to be such uuspeakable fools ? 

I do not know that I can subscribe in full to the sentiment 
so often quoted by the abolitionists, and by Mr, Dickinson in 
his letter to me: “Homo sum, humani nil a me alienum puto,” 
as translated and practically illustrated by them. Such a 
doctrine would give wide authority to every one for the most 
dangerous intermeddling with the affairs of others. It will do 
in poetry—perhaps im some sorts of philosophy—but the 
attempt to make ìt a household maxim, and introduce it into 
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the daily waiks of life, has caused many a “homo” a broken 
crown, and probably will continue to do it. Still, though a 
slave-holder, I freely acknowledge my obligations as a man ; 
and that I am bound to treat humanely the fellow-creatures 
whom God has intrusted to my chaige. I feel, therefore, 
somewhat sensitive under the accusation of cruelty, and dis- 
posed to defend myself and fellow slave-holders against if, 
It is certainly the interest of all, and I am convinced that it 
is the desire of every one of us, to treat our slaves with proper 
kindness. It is necessary to our,derìving the greatest amount 
of profit from them. Of this we are all satisfied. And you 
snatch from us the only consolation we Americans could 
derive from the opprobrious imputation of being wholly devo- 
ted to making money, which yourinterested and gold-despising 
countrymen delight to cast upon us, when you nevertheless 
declare that we are ready to sacrifice it for the pleasure of 
being inhuman. You remember that Mr. Pitt could never 
get over the idea that self-interest would insure kind tieat- 
ment to slaves, until you told him your woful stories of the 
Middle Passage. Mr. Pitt was right in the first Instance, and 
cued under your tuition, in not perceiving the difference 
between “a temporary and permanent ownership of them, 
Slave-holders are no more perfect than other men. They have 
passions. Some of them, as you may suppose, do not at all 
times restrain them. Neither do husbands, parents and 
friends. And in each of these relations as serious sufferings 
arise from uncontrolled passions as ever do in that of master 
and slave, and with as little chance of indemnity. -Xet you 
would not on that account break them up, I have no hesita- 
tion in sayìng that our slave-holders arc as kind masters as 
men usually are kind husbands, parents and friends—as a gen- 
eval rule, kinder, A bad master—he who overworks his 
slaves, provides ill for them, or treats them with undue sever- 
ity—loses the esteem and -respect of his fellow-citizens to as 
great an extent as he would for the violation of any of his 
social and most of his moral obligations? What the most 
perfect plan of management would be is hard to solve. From 
the commencement of slavery in this country, this subject has 
occupied the minds of all slave-holders, as much as the 
improvement of the general condition of mankind has those of 
the most ardent philanthropists ; and the greatest progressive 
amelioration of the system has been effected, You, yourself, 
acknowledge that in the carly part of your career you were 
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exceedingly anxious for the immediate abolition of the slave 
trade, lest those engaged in it should so mitigate its evils as 
to destroy the force of your arguments and facts. The 
imp ovement you then dreaded has gone on steadily here, and 
would, doubtless, have taken place in the slave trade but for 
the measures adopted to suppress it. 

Of late yeas we have been not only annoyed but greatly 
embarassed in this matter by the abolitionists. We have 
been compelled to curtail some privileges; we have heen 
debarred from granting new ones. In the face of discussions, 
which aim at loosening all ties between master and slave, we 
have, in somo Measure, to abandon our efforts to attach them 
to us, and contiol them through their affections and pride, 
We have to rely more and more on the power of fear. We 
must, in all our intorcouise with them, assert and maintain 
strict mastery, and impress it on them that they are slaves, 
This is painful to us, and certainly no present advantage to 
them. But itis the direct consequence of the abolition agi- 
tation, We are determined to continue masters, and to do so 
we have to draw the rein tighter and tighter day by day, to 
be assured that we hold them in complete check. How far 
this process will go on, depends wholly and solely on the abo- 
litionists. When they desist we can relax. We may not 
before, I do not mean by all this to say that we are in a state 
of actual alarm and fear of our slaves; but under existing 
circumstances we should be ineffably stupid not to increase 
our vigilance and strengthen our hands. You see some of the 
fruits of your labors. I speak freely and candidly—not as a 
colonist, who, though a slave-holder, has a master ; but as a 
free white man, holding, under God, and resolved to hold, my 
fate in my own hands; und 1 assure you that my sentiments 
and feclings and determinations are those of every slave-holder 
in this country. 

Tue research and ingenuity of the abolitionists, aided by 
the invention of runaway slaves—in which faculty, so far as 
improvising falsehood goes, the Afiican race is without a rival 
—have succeeded in shocking the world with a small number 
of pretended instances of our barbarity. The only wonder is, 
that, considering the extent of our country, the variety of our 
population, its fluctuatine character, and the publicity of all 
our transactions, the number of cases collected is so small, It 
speaks well for us. Yet of these many are false, all highly 
colored, some occurring half a century, most of them many 
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years ago ; and no doubt a large proportion of them perpetra- 
ted by foreigners. With a few rare exceptions, the emigrant 
Scotch and English are the worst masters among us, and next 
to them our northern fellow-citizens, [This fact is universally 
admitted by northern men living in the south.] Slave-holders, 
born and bred here, are always more humane to slaves, anc those 
who have grown up to a large inheritance of them, the most so of 
any, showing clearly that the effect of the system is to foster 
kindly feelings. I do not mean so much to impute inhu- 
manity to foreigners, as to show that they come here with 
false notions of the treatment usual and necessary for slaves, 
and that newly acquired power here, as everywhere else, is apt 
to be abused. I cannot enter into a detailed examination of 
the cases stated by the abolitionists, It would be disgusting 
and of little avail, I know nothing of them, I have seen 
nothing like them, though born and bred here, and have rarely 
heard of any thing at all to be compared with them. Permit 
me to say that I think most of your facts must have been 
drawn from the West Indies, where undoubtedly slaves weie 
treated much more harshly than with us. This was owing to 
a variety of causes, which might, if necessary, be stated. One 
was, that they had at first to deal more extensively with bar- 
barians fresh from the wilds of Africa ; another, and a leading 
one, the absenteeism of proprietors. Agents are always more 
unfeelling than owners, whether placed over West Indian or 
American slaves, or Irish i nantry. We feel this evil greatly 
even here. You describe the use of thumb-screws as one mode 
of punishment among us. I doubt if a thumb-screw can be 
found in America. [Born and reared in the south, I have 
never known or heard of such a thing, or anything like 
it in the country.] I never saw or heard of one m this 
country. Stocks are rarely used by private individuals, and 
confinement still more seldom, though both are comimon pun- 
ishments for whites, all the world over. I think they should 
be more frequently resorted to with slaves, as substitutes for 
florzing, which I consider the most injurious and least eftica- 
cious mode of punishing them for serious offences, It is not 
degrading, and unless excessive, occasions little pain. You 
may be a little astonished, after all the flourishes that have 
been made about “cart whips,” ete., when I say flogging is not 
the most degrading punishment in the world. It may be so 
toa white man in most countries, but how is it to the white 
boy? ‘That necessary coadjutor of the school-master, the 
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“birch,” is never thought to have rendered infamous the 
unfortunate victim of pedagogue ire; nor did Solomon in his 
wisdom dicam that he was counseling parents to debase their 
offspring, when he exhorted them not to spoil the child by 
sparing the rod Pardon me for recurring to the now exploded 
ethics of the Bible Custom, which, you will perhaps agree, 
makes mist things in this wold good or evil, has removed all 
infamy from the punishment of the lash to the slave, Your 
blood boils at the recital of stripes inflicted on a man; and 
you think you should befrenzied to see your own child fogged. 
You see how completely this is ideal, arising fiom the fashions 
of society. You doubtless submitted to the rod yourself, in 
other years, when the smart was perhaps as severe as it would 

2 now; and you have never been guilty of the folly of reven- 
ving yourself on the preceptor, who, in the plenitude of his 
“irresponsible power,” thought proper to chastise your son. 
So it is with the negroand the negro father. 

As to chains anid irons, they are rarely used; never, I 
believe, except in cases of running away. You will admit, 
that if we pretend to own slaves, they must not be permitted 
to abscond whenever they see fit; and that if nothing else will 
pevent it, these means must be resorted to. See the inhu- 
manity necessarily arising from slavery! you will exclaim, 
Are such restraints imposed on no other class of people giving 
no more offense? Look to your army and navy. If your sea- 
men, impressed from their peaceful occupations, and your sol- 
diers, recruited at the gin shops—both of them ag much kid- 
napped as the most unsuspecting victim of the slave trade, and 
doomed to a far more wretched fate—if these men manifest a 
propensity to desert, the heaviest manacles are the mildest 
punishment: it is most commonly death after summary tuial. 
But armies and navies, you say, are indispensable, and must 
be kept up at every sacrifice. I answer that they are no more 
indispensable than slavery is to us—and to you ; for you have 
enough of it in your country, though the form and name differ 
from ours. 

Depend upon it that many things, and in regard to our 
slaves, most things, which appear revolting at a distance, and 
to slight reflection, would, on a nearer view and impartial 
comparison with the customs and conduct of the rest of man- 
kind, strike you in a very different light. Remember that on 
our estates we dispense with the whole machinery of puble 
police and public courts of justice, Thus we try, decide and 
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execute the sentences in thousands of cases, which in other 
countries would go into the courts. Hence most of the acts 
of our alleged eruelty which have any foundation in truth, 
Whether our patriachal mode of administering justice ìs less 
humane than the assizes, can only be determined by careful 
inquiry and comparison, But this is never done by the aboli- 
tionists. Allour punishments are the outrages of “* irresponsi- 
big power.” Tf aman steals a pig in England, he js trans- 
portel—torn from wife, children, parents, and sent to the 
antipodes, infamous, and an outcast for ever, though probably 
he took from the superabundance of his neighbor to save the 
lives of his famishing little ones. If one of our well-fed negroes, - 
merely for the sake of fresh meat, steals a pig, he gets perhaps 
furty stripes. If one of your cottagers breaks into anothers 
house, he is hung for buiglary. Ifa slave does the same here, 
a few lashes, or 16 may be a few hours ìn the stocks, settles 
the matter. Are our courts or yours the most humane? It 
slavery'were nob In question, you would doubtless say ours is 
mistaken lenity. Perhaps it often is; and slaves too lightly 
dealt with sometimes grow daring. Occasionally, though 
rarely, and almost always in consequence of excessive ìndul- 
gence, an individual rebels, This is the highest crime he can 
commit. It is treason. It strikes at the roof of our whale 
‘syste, His life is justly forfeited, though it is never inten- 
tionally taken, unless after trial in our publie courts, Bome- 
times, however, in capturing, or in self-defense, he is unfortu- 
nately killed. A legal investigation always follows, But, term- 
inate as it may, the abolitionists raise a hue and ery, and 
another “shocking case” is held up to the indignation of the 
world by tender-hearted male aud temale philanthropists, who, 
woubl have thought all risht had the master’s throat been cut, 
and would have triumphed in it. 

T cannot go into a detailed comparison between tle penal- 
ties inflicted on a slave in our patriarchal courts and those of 
the courts of sessions to which freemen are sentenced in all 
civilized countries; but I know well that if there is any fault 
in our criminal code, it is that of exccssive mildness. 
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LETTER NO, ITI. 


Physical and Moral condition of Southern Slaves compared 
wth Laglish Laborers ; Schemes of Abolition ; Mural 
Suasion, Force y Competition of Free Labor; West India 
Emaneipation. 


SIR Perhaps a few general facts will best illustrate the 
treatment this race receives æt our hands. [tis acknowledged 
that i Increases at least as rapidly as the white. I believe it 
is an established principle that population thrives in propor- 
tion to its comforts. But when it is considered that these 
people are not recruited by emigration from abroad, as the 
whites are, and that they are usually settled on our richest 
and least healthy lands, the fact of their equal comparative 
increase and-greater longevity outweighs a thousand abolition 
falsehoods, in favor of the leniency and providence of our man- 
agement of them. It is also admitted that there are incom- 
parably fewer cases of insanity and suicide among them than 
among the whites. The fact is, that, among the slaves of the 
Afriean race, these things are almost wholly unknown, How- 
ever frequent suicide may have been among those brought 
from Africa, I can say, thet, in my time, I cannot remember 
to have known or heard of a single instance of deliberate self 
destruction, and but of one of suicide at all. As to insanity, 
I have seen but one permanent caso of it, and that twenty 
years ayo, It cannot be doubted that, among three millions 
of people, there must he some insane and some suicides; but 
Twill venture to say, that more cases of both occur annually 
among every hundred thousand of the population of Great 
Britain than among all our slaves, Can it be possible, then, 
that they exist in that state of abject misery, goaded by con- 
stant injuries, outraged in their affections, and worn down 
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with hardships, which the abolitionists depict, and so many 
ignorant and thoughtless persons religiously believe ? 

With regard to the separation of husbands and wives, 
parents and children, nothing can be more untrue than the 
" inferences drawn from what is so constantly harped on by abo- 

litionists. Some painful instances perhaps may occur. Very 
few that can be prevented. It is, and it always hag been, an 
object of prime consideration with our slaveholders to keen 
families together. Negroes are themselves both perverse and 
comparatively indifferent about this matter. It is a singular 
trait, that they almost invariably prefer forming connections 
with slaves belonging to other masters, and at some distance. 
It is, therefore, impossible to prevent separations sometimes, 
by the removal of one owner, his death or failure, and disper- 
sion of his property. In all such cases, however, every reason- 
able effort is made to keep the parties together, if they desire 
it, And the negroes forming these connections, knowing the 
chance of their premature dissolution, rarely complain more 
than we all do of the inevitable strokes of fate. Sometimes it 
happens that a negro prefers to give up his family, rather than 
separate from his master. I have known such instances. As 
to wilfully selling off a husband, or wife, or child, I believe it 
is rarely, very rarely done, except when some offense has been 
committed demanding ‘‘ transportation.” , At sales of estates, 
and even at sheriff’s sales, they are always, if possible, sold in 
families, On the whole, notwithstanding the migratory char- 
acter of our population, I believe there are more families 
among our slaves who have lived and died together, without 


losing a single member from their circle, except by the process. 


of nature, and in the enjoyment of constant, uninterrupted 
communion, than have flourished in the same space of time 
end among the same number of civilized people in modem 
times. And, to sum up all, if pleasure is correctly to be 
defined to be the absence of pain, (which, so far as the great 
body of mankind is concerned, is undoubtedly its true defini- 
tion,) I believe our slaves are the happiest three millions of 
human beings on whom the sun shines, Into their Eden is 
ooming Satan in the guise of an abolitionist. 

As regards their religious condition, it is well known that a 
majority of the communicants of the Methodist and Baptist 
churches of the South are colored. Almost everywhere they 
have precisely the same opportunities of attending worship 
that the whites have, and, besides, special ‘occasions for them- 
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selves exclusively, which they prefer. In many places not so 
accessible to clergymen in ordinary, missionaries are sent and 
mainly supported by their masters, fer the particular benefit 
of the slaves, There are none, I imagine, who may not, if 
they like, ‘hear the Gospel preached at least once a month, 
most of them twice a. month, and very many every week, Tn 
ar thinly settled country the whites fare no better, But, in 
addition to this, on plantations of any size, the slaves who 
have joined the church are formed into a class, at the head of 
which is placed one of their number, acting as deacon cr 
leader, who is also sometimes a licensed preacher. This class 
assembles for relioious exercises weekly, semi-weekly, or 
oftener, if the members choose. In seme parts, also, Sunday- 
schools for blacks are established, and Bible classes are oraliy 
instructed by discreet and pious persons. Now where will you 
find a laborin,; population possessed of greater religious advan- 
tages than these? Not in London, i am sure, where it is 
known that your churches, chapels, and religious meeting- 
houses of all sorts, cannot contain one-half of the inhabitants. 
I have admitted, without hesitation, what it would he 
untrue and profitless to deny, that slave-holders are responsi- 
ble to the world for the humane treatment of the fellow-beings 
whom God kas placed in their hands. I think it would be 
only fair for you to admit what is equally undeniable, that 
every man in Independent circumstances, all the world over, 
aiu every government, is, to the same extent, responsible 19 
the whole human family for the condition of the poor and 
Jaboring classes in their own country and around them, wher- 
ever they may be placed, to whom: God has denied the advan- 
tages he has given themselves. If so, it would naturally seem 
the duty of true humanity and rational philanthropy to devate 
‘their time and labor, their thoughts, writings and charity, 
first, to the objects placed, as it were, under their own imme- 
diate charge, And it must be regarded as a*clear evasion and 
sinfu neglect of this cardinal duty, to pass fiom those whos 
„destitute situation they can plainly see, minutely examine, 
and efficiently relieve, to inquire after the condition of others 
ìn no way intrusted to their care, to exaggerate evils of which 
they cannot be cognizant, to expend all their sympathies anì 
exhaust all their energics on these remote objects of thei 
unnatural, not to say dangerous benevolence ; and, finally, to 
calunmiate, denomice, and endeavor to excite the indignation 
uf the world against their unoffending fellow-creatures for not 
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hastening, under their dictation, to redress wrongs which are 
stoutly and tiuthfully denied, while they themselves go but 
little further in alleviating those chargeable on them than 
openly and unblushingly to acknowledge them, Thero may 
be, indeed, a sort of merit in doing so much as to make such 
an acknowledgment, but it must be very modest if it expects 
appreciation, 

Now I affirm that in Great Britain, the poor and laboring 
classes of your own race and color, not only your fellow-beings 
but your fellow-citizens, me more miserable ahd degraded, 
morally and physically, than our slaves; to be elevated to the 
actual condition of whom, would be, to these, your fellow-citi- 
zens, a. most glorious actof emancipation. |The official testi- 
mony taken by a committee of the British House of Lords, in 
relation to colliers, chimney-sweeps, &c., fully prove this] 
And I also affirm, that the poor and laboring classes of our 
older free States would not be in a much more enviable con- 
dition but for our slavery. One of their own Senators has 
declared in the United States Senate, “that the repeal of tho 
tariff would reduce New England to a howling wilderness.” 
And the American tariff is neither more nor less than a sys- 
tem by which the slave States are plundered for the benefit cf 
those States which do not tolerate slavery. 

To prove what I say of Great Britain to be true, I make 
the following extracts from the reports of commiissiones 
appointed by Parliament, and published by order of the House 
of Commons. I can make but few, and short ones. But sim- 
ilar quotations might he made to any extent, and I defy you 
to deny that these specimens exhibit the real condition of 
your operatives in every branch of your industry. There is, of 
course, a variety in their sufferings. But the same incredible 
amount of toil, frightful destitution, and utter want of morale, 
characterize the lot of every class of them. 

Cortizrins.—¥ I wish to call the attention of the Board to 
pits about Brampton. ‘The seams are so thin, that several of 
them have only two feet headway to all the working, They 
arc worked altogether by boys from eight to twelve years of 
age, on all fours, with a dog belt and chain. The passages 
being neither ironed nor wooded, and often an inch or two 
thick with mud, In Mr. Barnes’ pit, these poor boys have to 
diag the barrows with one hundred weight of coal or slack, 
sixty times a day, sixty yards, and the empty barrow back, 
without once straightening their backs, unless they choose tè 
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stand under the shaft, and run the risk of having their heads 
broken by a falling coal.”—&epor6 on Mines, 1842, p. 71. 

“Tn Shropshire the seams are no more than eighteen or 
iwonty inches.” —Jbid., p. 67. “At the Booth pit,” says Mr, 
Scriven, “I walked, rode, and crept, eighteen hundred yards 
to one of the nearest faces.”—Jbid. “‘Chokedamp,’ “fre- 
damp, ‘wildfire,’ ‘sulphur,’ and “water, at all times menace 
instant death to the laborers in these mines.” ‘Robert 
North, aged sixteen: Went into the pit at seven years of age, 
ta fill wp skips. £ drew about twelve months. -When I drew 
by the girdle and chain, my skin was broken, and the blood 
un down, I durst not say anything. If we ssid anything, 
the butty, and the rceve, who works under him, would-take a 
stick and beat us.’—Jbid. ‘The usual punishment for theft 
is to place the culprit’s head between the legs of one of the 
biggest boys, and each boy in the pit (sometimes there are 
twenty) inflicts twelve lashes on the back and rump with a 
out,"—Zbid. “Instances occur in which children are taken 
into these mines to work as carly as four years of age, some- 
times at five, not unfrequently at six or seven; while from 
aight to nine is the ordinary age at which these employments 
commence,” —Tbid. “The wages paid at these mines is from 
$2.50 to $7.50 per mouth, for laborers, according to age and 
ability ; and out of this they must support themselves. They 
work twelve hours a day.”’-—érd. 

IN Carico Printinc.— It is by no means uncommon, m 
all the districts, for children five or six years old to be kept at 
work fourteen to sixteen hours consecutively.”—Report on 
Children, 1842, p. 59, 

I could furniah extracts similar to these in regard to every 


| branch of your manufactures, but Iwill not multiply them. 


| Everybody knows that your operatives habitually labor from 


twelve to sixteen hours, men, women and children, and the 
men occasionally twenty hours per day. In lace making, says 
the last quoted report, children sometimes commence work at 
two years of age. 

Dasrirution.—It is stated by your commissioners, that 
forty thousaud persons in Liverpool, and fifteen thousand in 
Manchester, live in cellars; while twenty-two thousand in 
Engeland pass the night in barns, tents, or the open air. 
«Thera have been found such eccurrences as seven, eight and 
ten persons in one cottage, I cannot say for one day, but for 
whole days, without a morsel of food. They have remained 
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on their beds of straw for two successive days, under the 
impression that in a recumbent posture the pangs of hunger 
were less felt,— Lord Brougham’s Speech, klith July, 1842. 
A volume of frightful scenes might be quoted to corroborate 
the inferences to be necessarily drawn from the facts here 
stated, I will not add more, but pass on to the important 
inquiry as to 
Morats AND EDUCATION,—*' Elizabeth Barrett, aged fowr- 
teen: I always work without stockings, shoes or trowsers, I 
wear nothing but a shift. I have to go up to the headings 
with the men. They are all naked there. I am got used to 
that.,”— Report on Hines. “As to illicit sexual intercourm, it 
seems to prevail universally, and from an early period of life,” 
“The evidence might have been doubled, which attests the 
early commencement of sexual and promiscuous intercourse 
among boys and girls.” “A lower condition of morals, in the 
fullest sense of the term, could not, I think, be fonnd. T do 
not mean by this, that there are many more prominent vices 
among them, but that moral feelings and sentiments do not 
xisb. They have no morals” “Their appearance, manners 
aud moral natures, (so far as the word “moral” can be applied 
to them,) are in aceordance with their half-civilized condition,” 
—Report on Children. “More than half a dozen instances 
occurred in Manchester, where a man, his wife, and his wife's 
grown-up sister, habitually occupied the same bed.”—Repmt 
o: Sanitary Condition. Robert Crachilow, aged sixteen: “I 
don’t know anything of Moses—never heard of France, I 
don’t know what America is. Never heard of Scotland or Ire- 
lind. Can't tell how many weeks there are ina year. Ther 
m twelve pence in a shilling, and twenty shillings in a pound. 
There are eight pints in a gallon of ale,’ —Report on Mines. 
Ann Egely, aed eighteen : “I walk about and get fresh air. 
en Sundays. I pever go to church or chapel, I never heart | 
i: Christ at all,” — Aid, Others: “The Lord sent Adam | 
wal Eveon earth to me sinners," CJ don't know who made 
bh. wd Dm ye r heaul about Gat” “I dort know Jesus 
$ntist— | bc yer eaw bimieeÌait I have myn Forter who prayer 
Mar hya Rinphever e Yen we express) surprise at 
tr) ans. M hel «def dy tans at dren i iit Pures there ar BW 
cre yfer fat has bial l 
ra o n Peep fr m alin kongs Tes tet minnie b- 
bore or fia whet thes mitti n paour dabenthg 
=g e rèfsliiy byt tef 4 rated 4r slates be. 
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see it, they would join us in lynching abolitionists, which, by 
the by, they would not now be loth to do. We never think of 
imposing on them such labor, either in amount or kind. We 
never put them to any work under ten, more. generally at 
twelve years of age, and then the very lightest. Destitution 
is absolutely unknown—never did a slave starve in America ; 
while, in moral sentiments and feclings, in religious informa- 
tion, and even in general intelligence, they are infinitely the 
superiors of your operatives, When you look around you, 
how dare you talk to us, before the world, of slavery? For 
the condition of your wretched laborers, you, and every Briton 
who is not one of them, are responsible before God and man. 
If you are really humane, philanthropic and charitable, here 
are objects for you. Relieve them. Emancipate them, Raise 
tuem from the condition of brutes to the level of human beings 
—of American slaves, at least. Do not, for an instant, sup- 
pose that the name of being freemen is the slightest comfort to 
them, situated as they are, or that the bombastic boast that 
“whoever touches British soil stands redeemed, regenerated 
and disenthralled,” can meet with anything but the ridicule 
and contempt of mankind, while that soil swarms, both on 
and under its surface, with the most abject and degraded 
wretches that ever bowed beneath the oppressor’s yoke. 

I have said that slavery is an established and inévitable 
condition of human society. I do not speak of the name, but 
tae fact. The Marquis of Normanby has lately declared your 
operatives to be, “in effect, slaves.” Can it be denied? Pro- 
bably; for such’ philanthropists as your abolitionists care 
nothing for facts. They deal in terms and fictions. Tt is the 
word “slavery” which shocks their tender sensibilities; and 
their imaginations associate it with “hydras and chimeras 
dire.” The thing itself, in its most hideous reality, passer 
daily under their view unheeded ; a familiar face, touching no 
chord of shame, sympathy or indignation. Yet, so brutali- 
vine is your iron bondage, that the English operative is a by- 
word through the world, When favoring fortune enables him 
to esrape his prison-house, both in Europe and America he is 
shmined, With all the skill which fourteen hours of daily 
hlor trom the tenderest age has ground into him, his discon- 
tat. whieh habit has made second nature, and his depraved 
Lr opensities, running rìut when fived from his wonted fetters. 
pra ent his employment whenever if is not a matter of neem- 
wy H we derived n ther benefit from African slavery i 
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the southern States, than that it deterred your freedmen fron 
eoming hither, I should regard ik as an inestimable blessing, 

And how unaceountable is that philanthropy, which closes 
its eyes upon such a stato of things as you have at home, and 
turns its blurred vision to our affairs beyond tho Atlantic, 
meddling with matters which no way concern them—-presiding, 
ag you have lately dono, at meetings to denonnce the ‘iniquity 
of our laws,” and “the atrocity of our practices,” and to sym- 
pathizo with infamous wretches imprisoned here for yìolntin 
decrees promulgated both by God and man, Ts this deiug the 
work of your Heather which is in heaven,” or is it secking 
only “that you may have glory of man?” Do you remember 
the denunciation of our Savior: © Wo unto you, Scribes and 
Pharisees; bypocrites | for ye make clean the outside of the 
cup and platter, but within they are full of extortion and 
excess,” 

But after all, supposing that everything you say of slavery 
be trug and its abolition a matter of the last necessity, how 
do you expect to effect emancipation, and what do you valens 
late will bo the result of ity accomplishinent? As to the 
means to be used, the abolitionists, I believe, affect to differ 
a large proportion of them pretending that their sole ules 
in to apply “moral anasion ” to the slave-holders themselves, 
As a mattor ef curiosity, I shonld like to know what ther 
idea of this “inoral sunsion” is, Their diseourses (yours js 
no exception) are all tirades—the exordium, argument anl 
peroration, turning on the epithets, © tyrants’ © thieven,” 
smurderors,” addressed tons. They revile us as “atrocious 
monsters,” ““yiolators of the Jaws of nature, Gad nnd many" 
our homes tho bodo of every iniquity, our land a ** brothel” 
We retort that they are “ineendiarics * and © assnssìna,” 
Dolighti'ul argument | sweet, potent * moral auasion I”. What 
stave hag it freedewhat proselyte can it ever male? But, if 
your courso was wholly dilferent—if you distilled nectar from 
vour lips, and diseoursed, sweetest muaie, could you reasonably 
indulge the hope of accomplishing your object by such means? 
Nay, supposing that wo were all eonvineed, and thought of 
slavery precisely ag you do, at what era of * moral snasion ” 
do you imagine you could prevail on us to give up n thousand 
millions of dollars in the value of onr slaves, and a thonsand 
milions of dollars moro In tho depreeiafion of our lands, in 
consequence of the want of laborerg to cultivate them 2? Gon 
sider; were ever any people, civilized or savage, peraunded by 
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any argument, human or divine, to surrender, voluntarily, two 
thousand millions of dollare? Would you think of asking 
five millions of Knelishmen to contribute, either at oneo or 
gradually, four hundred and fifty millions of pounds sterling 
to the causo of philanthropy, oven if the purpose to be acconi- 
plished were not a doubtful goodness? If you are prepared 
to widertake such a scheme, try it at home, Collect your 
îund—purchaso our slaves, and do with them as you like, Be 
all the glory yours, fairly and honestly won. But you see the 
abwwrdity of such an idea, Away, then, with your pretended 
“moral suasion.” You know if is mere nonsense. Pho abo- 
Uitionists have no faith in it themselves, Those who expect to 
accomplish anything, count on means altogether different. 
They aim, first, to alarm us; that failing, fo cumpel us by 
force to emnneipofo onr slaves, at our own risk and cost, To 
these purposes thoy obviously direct all their energies, Our 
northern liberty men have endeavored to disseminate their 
destructive doctrines among our slaves, and excite them in 
insurrection. But we have put an end to that, and stricken 
turor inte them, They dare uot show their faces here, Then 
they declared they would dissolve the Union, Tet them do it, 
The North would repent it far more than the South, We are 
not alarmed at tho idea, We are well content to give np the 
Union sooner than sacrifice two thousand millions of dollars, 
mil with them all the rights we prize, You may take it for 
meanted, that it is impossibla to persuade or alarm us inte 
emancipation, or to nse the first step toward it, Nothing, 
then, is left (o wy, but sheer foreo, Tf the abolitionists are 
prepared to expend their own treasury and shed their own 
blood as freely as they ask us to do ours, let them come, We 
do not vonet the conflict; bat we will not, and we cannot 
shrink- from it, Jf they are not ready to go so lar; if, aad 
expeot, their philanthropy recoils from it ; if they are luoking 
only for cheap glory, let them turn their thoughts cluewhere, 
aud leave na jn peace, Bo the ain, the dangers and evils of 
slavery all onr own. We ewnipêl, we ask, none to share them 
with us, 

Tam well awnro that a notable scheme has been seb on fout 
to achieve abolition, by making what is by courtesy called. 
*érve” labor xo much cheaper than slave labor, as to force the 
abandunment of the latter, Though we aro beginning to mes 
mifacdae with slaves, L da not think you will attempt to 
pinch your operatives closer in Great Britain, You cannot 
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curtail the rags with which they vainly attempt to cover their 
nakedness, nor reduce the porridge which bareley, and net 
always, keeps those who have employment from perishing of 
famine, When you cun do this, we will consider whether our 
slaves may not dispense with a pound or two of bacon per week, 
or a few garments annually. - Your aim, however, is to cheapen 
labor in the tropics. The idea of doing this by exporting your 
“bold yeomanry” is, I presume, given up. Cromwell tried it 
when he sold the captured followers of Charles into West In- 
dien-slavery, Where they speedily found graves. Nor have 
your recent experiments on British and even Dutch constitu- 
tions succeeded better. Have you still faith in carrying thither 
your Ooolies from Hindoostan ? Doubtless, that once will 
robber race, whose highest euloginm was, that they did not 
murder merely for the love of blood, have been tamed down, 
anıl are perhaps “keen for immigration ;” for since your civi- 
lization has reached it, plunder has grown scarce in Guzerat.— 
Bat what is the result of the experiment thus fur? Have thy 
Coolies, ceasing to handle arms, learned to handle spades, and 
proved hardy and profitable laborers ? On the contrary, broken 
ia spirit, and stricken with disease at home, the wretched vie- 
tims, whom you have hitherto kidnapped for a bounty, con- 
fined in depots, put under hatches, and carried across the 
osean, forced into ‘voluntary immigration,” have done little 
but Ne down and die on the pseudo soil of freedom. At the 
eud of five years two-thirds, in some colonics a larger propor- 
tion, arc no more: Humane and piouscontrivance ! To al- 
leviate the fancied sufferings of the accursed posterity of Ham, 
you saciitice, by a cruel death, two-thirds of the children of 
the blessed Shem, and demand the applanse of Christians, the 
blessing of Heaven | [“ God shall eularge Japhet, and he 
shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and Caanan shall be his 
servant.”| If this “expeiment” is to go on, in God's name 
try your hand upon the Thags. That other species of “ im- 
migration” to which you are resorting, I will consider presently. 

But what do you calculate will be the result of emancipa- 
tion, by whatever means accomplished? You will probably 
point me, by way of answer, to the West Indics—doubtless tê 
Antigua, the great boast of abolition, Admitting tuat it has 
succeeded there—which I will do for the sake of the argument 
—do you know the reason of it? The trae and only causes of 
whatever success has attended it in Antigua are, that the po- 
pulation was before crowded, and all, or nearly all, the arable 
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land in cultivation. The emancipated negroes could not, many 
of them, get away, if they desired ; and knew not where to 
go, in case they did. They had practically no alternative but 
to remain on the spot; and remaining, they must work on the 
terms of the proprietors, or perish—the strong arm of the 
mother country forbidding all hope of seizing the land tor 
themselves. The proprietors well knowing that they could 
thus command labor for the merest necessities of life, which 
was much cheaper than maintaining the non-effective as well 
as efiective Slaves in a style which decency and interest, if not 
humanity required, willingly accepted half their value, and at 
once realized far more than the other half in the diminution 
oftheir expenses, and*the reduced comforts of the freemen — 
One of your most illustrious judges, who was also a most pro- 
taund amd philosophical historian, has said, “that villeinage 
was not abolished, but went jnto decay in England.” This 
was the process, This has been the process wherever (the 
name of) villeinage or slavery has been snecessfully abandoned. 
Slavery, in fact, “ went into decay” in Antigua. I have ad- 
mitted that under similar circumstances it might profitably 
cease here—that is, profitably fo the individual proprietors,— 
Give me half the value of my slaves, and compel them to re- 
main and labor on my plantation, at ten to eleven cents a day 
as they do in Antigua, supporting themselves and families, 
and you shall have them to-morrow, and if you like dub them 
“free.” Not to stickle, I would surrender them without price. 
No—lI recall my words: my humanity revolts at the idea. I 
am attached to my slaves, and would not have art or part in 
reducing them to sucha condition. I deny, however, that 
Antigua, as a community, is, or ever will be as prosperous, 
under present cirenmnstances, as she was before abolition, 
though fully ripe for it. The fact is well known, The reason 
is that the African, if not”a distinct, is an inferior race, and. 
never will effect, as it never has effected, as much in any other 
condition as in that of slavery. 

I know of no slaveholder who has visited the West Indies 
since slavery was abolished and publighed Ais views of it. AN 
our facts and opinions come through the friends of the experi- 
ment, or at least those not opposed to it, Taking these, 
even without allowance, to be true as stated, I do not see 
where the abolitionists find exultation, The tables of exports, 
which are the best evidences of the condition of a people, ex- 
hibit a woful falling off—excused, it is true, by unprecedented 
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droughts and hurricanes, to which their free labor seems un- 
accountably more subject than free labor used to be. I will 
not go into detail, [This was in 1845. Now, in 1857, it is 
conceded that emancipation has utterly devastated all the Bri- 
tish West India islands.] It is well known that a large pro- 
portion of British legislation and expenditure, and that pio- 
portion still constantly increasing, is most anxiously devoted 
to repairing the monstrous error of emancipation, You ae 
actually galvanizing your American colonies, The truth de- 
duced from all the facts was most pithily stated by the London 
Quarterly Review, as long ago as 1840: “None of the benefits 
anticipated by mistaken good intentions, have been realized, 
while every evil wished for by knaves, and foreseen by the wise 
has been painfully verified. The wild rashness of fanaticism 
has made the emancipation of the slaves equivalent to the lass 
of one half of the West Indies, and yet put back the chance 
of negro civilization’ —(Art. Ld. Dudley's Letters,) Sach 
are the seal fruiis of your nevcr-to-be-too-much-gluiified aboli- 
tion, and the valuable dividend of your twenty millions ef 
pounds sterling invested therein. 

If any further proof was wanted of the utter and well-known, 
though not yet openly avowed failure of West India emanci- 
pation, it would be furnished by the startling facts, that the 
AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE HAS BEBN ACTUALLY REVIVED UNDLR 
THE AUSPICES AND PROTECTION OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 
Under the auspicious guise of * immigration” they arc 1eplen- 
ishing those islands with slaves from the coast of Africa. Your 
eoleny of Sierra Leone, founded on that coast to prevent the 
slave-trade, and peopled, by the bye, in the first instance, by 
negroes stolen from the States during the Revolutionary war, 
is the depot where captives taken from slavers are transported. 
I might say returned, since nearly half the Africans carried 
across the Atlantic are understood to be embarked in this viei- 
nity, The wretched survivors, who are there set at liberty, 
are immediately seduced to “immigrate”? to the West Indies. 
The business is systematically carried on by the black ‘dele- 
gates” sent expressly fiom the West Indies, where, on arrival, 
the “immigrants” are sold info slavery for twenty-cne years, 
under conditions ridiculously trivial, and wickedly void, since 
few or none will ever be able to derive any advantage from them. 
The whole prime of life thus passed in bondage, it is contem- 
plated, and donbtless it will be carried into effect, to turn 
them out in their old age to shift for themselves, and to supply 
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their places with fresh and vigorous “immigrants.” Was ever 
» system so barbarous devised before? Can you think of com- 
paring it with ours ? Even your own religious missionaries at 
Siena Leone denounce it. “as worse than the slave state in 
Acen,” And your black delegates, fearful of the influénce 
of these missionaries, as well as on account of the inadequate 
supply of captives, are now preparing to procure the able- 
bodied and comparatively industrious Kroomen of the interior, 
by purchasing from their head men the privilege of inveigling 
them to the West India market! So ends the magnificent 
faree—perhaps I should say tragedy—of West Indiaabolition! 
Twill not harrow your feelings by asking you to review the 
labors of your life, and tell me what you and your brother en- 
ihwsiasts haye accomplished for “injured Africa,” but while 
agreeing with Lord Stowell, that “‘villeinage decayed,” and 
admitting that slavery might do so also, I think I am fully 
justified by past and passing events in saying, as Mr. Grosve- 
wor said of the slave-tiade, that abolition is ‘ impossible,” 

You are greatly mistaken, however, if you think that the 
consequences of emancipation here would be similar and no 
more injurious than those which tollowed from it in your little 
sorgit West India islands, where nearly all were blacks— 
The system of slavery is not in “ decay” with us. It flourishes 
in full and growing vigor. Our country is boundless in extent. 
Dotted here and there with villages and fields, it is for the 
most part covered with immense forests and swamps of almost 
unknown size. In such a country, with a people so restless as 
ours, cominunieafing, of course some of that spizit to their do- 
mesties, can you conceive that anything short of the power of 
the master ever the slave could confine the African race, no- 
toriously idle and improvident, to labor on our plantations ? 
Break this bond but fora day, and our plantations will be 
solitudes, The negro loves change, novelty and sensual ex- 
citemonts af all kinds, when awake. ‘ Reason and order,” 
of which Mr, Wilberforce said ‘liberty was the child,” do not 
‘characterize him. Released from his present obligations, his 
int impulse would be to go somewhere. And here no natu- 
ral boundaries would restrain him. At first they would all 
seek the towns, and rapidly accumulate in squalid squads upon 
their outskirts. Driven thence by the “armed police” which 
would spring immediately into existence, they would scatter 
in all directions, Some bodies of them might wander toward 
the “free? States, or to the western wilderness, marking their 
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tracks by their depredations and their corpses. Many would 
roam wild in our “ big woods.” Many more would seek the 
recesses of our swamps for secure covert. Few, very few of 
them could be prevailed on to do a stroke of work, none to 
abor continuously, while a head of cattle, sheep or swine 
eould be found in our ranges, or an ear of corn nodded in our 
abandoned fields, These exhausted, our folds and poultry 
yaids, barns and store-houses would become their prey. Fi. 
nally, our scattered dwellings would be plundered, perhaps 
fired, and the inmates murdered. How long do you suppose 
we could bear these things? How long would it be before we 
should sleep without rifes at our bedsides, and never move 
without one in our hands? This work once begun, let the 
story of our British ancestors and the aborigines of this coun- 
fry tell the sequel. Far more rapid, however, would be the 
catastrophe. ‘Ere many moons went by,” the Afiican ree 
would be exterminated, or reduced again to slavery, their 
ranks recruited, after your example, by fresh ‘immigrants’ 
from their fatherland. 

Is timely preparation and gradual emancipation suggested 
to avert these horrible consequences? I thought your expe- 
rience in the West Indies had at least done so much as to ex- 
plode that idea. Ifit failed there, much more would it fail 
here, where the two races, approximating to equality in num- 
bers, are daily and hourly in the closest contact.. Give room 
but for a spark of real jealousy to be kindled between them, 
and the explosion would be instantaneous and universal. It 
is the most fatal of all fallacies to suppose that these two racs 
can exist together, after any length of time or any process of 
preparation, on terms at all approaching to equality. Of this, 
both of them are finally and fixedly convinced: They differ 
essentially in all the leading traits which characterize the va- 
rieties of the human species, and color draws an indelible and 
insuperable line of separation between them, Every schem" 
founded upon the idea that they can remain together on 
the same soil, beyond the briefest period, in any other relation 
than precisely that which now exists between them, is nei 
only preposterous, but fraught with deepest danger. If there 
was no alternative but to try the “experiment” here, reason, 
and humanity dictate that the sufferings of “ eradualiem’ 

houll be saved, and the catastrophe of “ immediate aboli- 
tion” cnacted as soon as possible. Are you impatient for the 
performance to commence ? Do you long to gloat over th» 
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scones I have suggested, but could not hold the pen to par- 
hay? In your long life many such bave passed under your 
review. You know thatthey are not “ impossible,” Can they 
be fo your taste? Do you believe that in laboring to bring 
them about, the abolitionists are doing the will of God ? Nol 
God is not there. It is the work of Satan, The arch-Rend, 
under specious guises, has found his way into thciz souls, and 
with false appeals to philanthrophy, and foul insinuations to am - 
bition, instigates them te rush headlong to the accomplishment 
of his diabolical designs, 

We live in a wonderful age, The evonts of the last three 
quarters of a century appear to have revolutionized the human 
nind. Enterprize and ambition ere only limited in their pur- 
poses by the horizon of the imagination. It is the transcenden- 
ial era. In philosophy, religion, government, science, arts, 
commerce, nothing that has been is to be allowed to be, Con- 
gervatism, ìn any form is scoffed at. The slightest taint of it 

‘is fatal. Where will all this end ? If you can tolerate one 
ancient maxim, let it be, that the best criterion of the future 
is the past. That, if any thing, will give a clue, And looking 
back only through your time, what was the earliest feat ef 
this same transcendentalism ? The rays of the new moral 
Drummond light were fast concentrated to a focus at Paris, t) 
illuminate the universe. In a twinkling it consumed the po- 
litical, religious, and social systems of France, I could not 
be extinguished there until literally drowned in blood, And 
then from its ashes-rose that supernatural man, who for twenty 
years kept affrighted Europe in convulsions. Since that time 
its scattered beams, refracted by broader surfaces, have never 
theless continued to scathe wherever they have fallen. What 
political structure, what religious creed, but has felt the gal- 
vanic shock, and even now trembles to its foundations ? Man- 
kind, still horror-stiicken by the catastrophe of France, have 
shrunk from rash experiments upon social systems. But they 
have been practicing in the Hast, around the Mediterranean, 
and through the West India islands. And growing confident, 
a'portion of them seem desperately bent on kindling the all- 
devouring flame in the bosom of our land. Let it once again 
blaze up to heaven, and another sycle of blood and devastation 
will dawn upon the world. For our own sake, and for the sake 
af those infatuated men who gre madly driving on the oonflae- 
ration, for the sake of human nature, we are called on to strain 
every nerve to arrest it. And be assured our efforts will lx: 
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bounded only with our being. Nor do I doubt that five mil. 
lions of people, brave, intelligent, united, and prepared to ha- 
gard everything, will, in such a cause, with the blessing of 
God, sustain themselves. At all events, come what may, itis 
ours to meet it, 

We are well aware of the light estimation in which the abo- 
litionists, and those who are taught by them, profess to hold 
us, We have seen the attempt of a portion of the Free Church 
of Scotland to reject our alms, on the ground that we are 
“slave drivers,” after sending missionaries to solicit them, * 

- * These people may exhaust their slang, and make 
blackguar ls of themselves, but they cannot defile us. And as 
for the suggestion to exclude slaveholderg from your London 
clubs, we scout it. Many of us, indeed do go to London, and 
we have seen your breed of gawky lords, both there and here, 
but it never entered into our conceptions to look on them as 
better than ourselves, Nor can we be annoyed by the ridicu- 
lous airs of your O’Connells, Ritchies, Macauleys, and the like, 
The American slaveholders, collectively or individually, ask 
no favor of any man or race who tread the carth, In none of 
the attributes of men, mental or physical, do they acknow- 
ledge or fear superiority elsewhere, They stand in the broadest 
light of the knowledge, civilization and improvement of the 
ace, as much favored of Heaven as any of ie sons of Adam. 
exacting nothing undue, they yield nothing but justice and 
courtesy, even to royal bload. They cannot be flattered, duped, 
nor bullied aut of their rights or their propriety. They smile 
with contempt at seurrillity and vaporing beyond the seas, 
and they turn their backs upon it where it is “ irresponsible y’ 
but insolence that ventures to look them in the face, will never 
fail to be chastised. | 

I think I may trust you will not regard this letter as intru- 
sive. I should never have entertained an idea of writing it, 
had you not opened the correspondence. If you think any- 
thing in it harsh, review your own—which I regret I lost soon 
after it was received—and you will probably find that you have 
taken your revenge beforehand. Ifyou have not, transfer an 
equitable share of what you deem severe to the account of the 
abolitionists at large. They have accumulated against the 
slaveholders a balance of invective, which, with allour efforts, 
we shall not be able to liquidate much short of the era in 
which your national debt will be paid. At all events, I have 
no desire to offend you personally, and with the best wishes. 
for your continued health, I havo the honor to be, &c, 
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LETTER NO, IV. 


The Argument from Religion ; Progress of Fanaticism ; 
Determination of the South, &c. 


SIR :—~In my letter to you of the 28th January—which I 
trust you have reoeìved ere this—I mentioned that I had lost 
your circular letter soon after it had come to hand. It was, I 
am glad to say, only mislaid, and has within a few days, been 
recovered. A second perusal of it induces me to resume my 

n. Unwilling to trust my recollections from a single read- 
ing, I did not, in my last communication, attempt to follow 
the course of your argument, afid meet directly the points 
made and the terms used. I thought it better to take a gen- 
etal view of the subject, which could not fail’ to ‘traverse your 
most material charges. I am well aware, howéver, that, for 
fear of being tedious, I omitted many interesting -topics alto- 

ether, and abstained from a complete discussion of some of 
hose introduced. I ĝo not propose now to exhaust the sub- 
ject, which it would require volumes to do ; but‘without wait- 
ing to learn—which I may never do—your opinion of what I 
have already said, I sit down to supply some of the deficieri- 
ties of my letter of January, and, with your circnlar before 
me, to reply to such parts of it as have not been fully 
_ answered, , : 

It is, I perceive, addressed among others to “such a8 have 
fever visited the southern States” of this confederacy; a 
professes to enlighten their ignorance of the aétual ondio 
of the poor slave in their own country.” I cannot help tht ik 
ing you would have displayed prudence in confinifig the birce® 
lation of your letter altogether to such personis., Yóu might , 
then have indulged With impunity in giving, as you“hiive dope, 
à pidture of slavery drawn from your own excited imbgination, 
ôr ffotn those impure fountains, the Marfineaus, Marryatts, 
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'Trollopes, and Dickenses, who have profited by catering, at 
eur expense, to the jealous sensibilities and debauched. tastes 
of your countrymen. Admitting that you are familiar with 
the history of slavery and the past discussions of it, as I did, 
I now think rather broadly, in my former letter, what can you 
know of the true condition of the “poor slave” here? Jam 
not aware that you have ever visited this country, or even the 
West Indies. Can you suppose that because you have deyo- 
ted your life to the investigation of the subject—commencing 
it under the influence of an enthusiasm so melancholy at first, 
and so volcanic afterward as to be nothing short of hallucina- 
tion ; pursuing it as men of one idea do everything, with the 
single purpose of establishing your own view of it; gathering 
your information from discharged seamen, disappointed specu- 
lators, factious politicians, visionary reformers and scurrilous 
tourists ; opening your ears to every species of complaint, 
exaggeration and falsehood that interested ingenuity could 
invent, and never for a moment questioning the truth of any- 
thing that could make for your cause—can you suppose that 
ail this has qualified you, living the while in England, to form 
or approximate toward the formation of a correct opinion af : 
the condition of slaves among us? I know the power of selb 
delusion, I have not the least doubt that you think yourself 
the very best informed man alive on this subject, and that 

ny think so likewise, So far as facts go, even after deduc- 
ting from your list sgreat deal that is not fact, I will not 
deny that probably your collection is the most extensive in 
existence. But as to the truth in regard to slavery, there is 
not an adult in this region but knows more of it than you do. 
Truth and fact are, you are aware, by no means synonymous 
terms. Ninety-nine facts may constitute a falsehood: the 
hundredth, added or alone, gives the truth. With all you 
knowledge of facts, I undertake to say that you are entirely 
and grossly ignorant of the real condition of our slaves. And 
from all that I can see, you are equally ignorant of the essen- 
tial principles of human association revealed in history, both 
sacred and profane, on which slavery rests, and which will 
perpetuate it for ever in some form or other. However you 
may declaim against it; however powerfully you may army 
atrocious incidents; whatever appeals you may make to the 


“heated imaginations and tender sensibilities of mankind— 


believe: me, your total blindness to the whole truth, which 
alone constitutes the truth, incapacitates you from ever making 
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an impression on the sober reason and sound common sense of 
the world, You may seduce thousands—you can conyince no 
one. Whenaver and wherever you or the advocates of your 
cause can arouse the passions of the weak-minded and the 
ignorant, and, bringing to bear with them the interests of the 
yicious and unprincipled, overwhelm common sense and rea- 
son—as God sometimes permits to be done—you may triumph. 
Such a triumph we have witnessed in Great Britain. But I 
trust if is fur distant here; nor can it from its nature be 
extensive or enduring, Other classes of reformers, animated 
by the same spirit as the abolitionists, avtack the institution 
of marriage, and even the established, relations of parent and 
child. And they~collect instances of barbarous cruelty and 
shocking degradation, which rival, if they do not throw into 
the shade, your slavery statistics. But the rights of marriage 
and parental authority rest upon truths as obvious as they are 
unchangeable—coming home to every human being, self- 
impressed for ever on the individual mind, and cannot be sha- 
ken until the whole man is corrupted, nor subverted until 
civilized society becomes a putrid mass) Domestic slavery is 
nob so universally understood, nor can it make such a direct 
appeal to individuals or seciety beyond its pale, Here, preju- 
dice and passion have room to sport at the expense of others, 
They may be excited and urged to dangerous action, remote 
from the victims they mark out, They may, as they have 
done, effect great mischief, but they cannot be made to main- 
tain, in the long run, dominion over reason and common sense, 
nor ultimately put down what God has ordained, 

You deny, however, that slavery is sanctioned by God, and 
your chief. argument is, that when he gave to Adam dominion 
over the fruits of the earth and the animal creation, he stopped 
there. “ He never gave him any further right over his fellow- 
men.” You restrict the descendants of Adam to a very short 
list of rights and powers, duties and responsibilities, if ycu 
limit them solely to those conferred and enjoined in the fist 
chapter of Genesis. It is very obvious that in this narrative 
of the creation, Moses did not have it in view to iecord any 
part of the Law intended for the goveinment of man in his 
social or political state. Eve was not yet created; the expul- 
sion had not yet taken place ; Cain was unborn; and no allu- 
sion whatever is made to the.manifold decrees of God to which 
these events gave rise. The only serious answer this argu- 
ment deserves is to say, what is so manifestly true, that God's 
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not expressly giving to Adam “any right over his fellow-men” 
by no means excluded him from conferring that right on his 
descendants ; which he in fact did. We know that Abraham, 
the chosen one of God, exercised it and held property ìm his 
fellow-man, even anterior to the period when property in land 
was acknowledged. We might infer that God had authorized 
it. But we are not reduced to inference or conjecture. At 
the hazard of fatiguing you by repetition, I will again refer 
you to the ordinances of the Scriptures. Innumerable instan- 
ces might be quoted where God has given and commanded 
men to assume dominion over their fellow-men ; but one will 
suffice. In the twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus you will find 
Domestic Slavery—precisely such ass maintained at this day 
in these States—ordained and established by God, in language 
which I defy you to pervert so as to leave a doubt on an 

honest mind that this institution was founded by Him and 
decreed to be perpetual. I quote the words : | 

Leviticus xxv., 4446: “Both thy bond-men and thy 
bond-maids which thou shalt have, shall be of the heathen 
(Africans) that are round about you: of them ye shall buy 
bond-men and bond-maids. 

“ Moreover, of the children of the strangers that do sojourn 
among you, of them shall ye buy, and of their families that 
are with you which they begat in your land, (descendants of 
Africans?) and they shall be your possession. , 

“And ye shall take them as an inheritance for your children 
after you, to inherit them for a possession, THEY SHALL BE 
YOUR BOND-MEN FOR EVER.” 

What human Legislature could make s decree more full 
and explicit than this? What court of Jaw or chancery cuuld 
defeat a title to a slave couched in terms so clear and complete 
as these? And this is the Daw of God, whom you pretend 
to worship, while you denounce and traduce us for respecting if. 

It seems scarcely credible, but the fact is so, that you dim 
this law so plainly written, and in the face of it have the 
hardihood to declare that, though slavery is not specifically, 
yet it is virtually forbidden in the Scriptures, because all the 
crimes which necessarily arise out of slavery, and which can 
arise from no other source, are reprobated there and threat- 
ened with divine vengeance.” Such an unworthy subterfuge 
is scarcely entitled to consideration, But its gross absurdity 
may be exposed in a few words. I do not know what crimes 
you particularly allude to as arising from slavery. But you 
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will, perhaps, admit—not because they are denounced im the 
decalogue, which the abolitionists respect only so far as they 
choose, but hecause it is the immediate interest of most men 
to admit—that disobedience to parents, adultery, and stealing 
are crimes. Yet these crimes “necessarily arise from” the 
relations of parent and child, marriage, and the possession of 
private property ; at least they “can arise from no other 
sources.” ‘Then, according to your argument, itis “ virtually 
forbidden” to marry, to beget children, and to hold private 

operty ! Nay, it is forbidden to live, since murder can only 
te perpetrated on living subjects. You add that “in the 
same way the gladiatorial shows of old, and other barbarous 
customs, were not specifically forbidden in the New Testa- 
ment, and yet Christianity was the sole means of their sup- 
pression.” ‘This is very true. But these shows and barba- 
rous customs, thus suppressed, were not authorized by God. 


They were not ordained and commanded by God for the benefit 


of his chosen people and mankind, as the purchase and holding 
of bond-men and bond-maids were. Had they been, they 
would never have been ‘suppressed by Christianity,” any 
more than slavery can be by your party. Although Christ 
came “not to destroy but fulfil the Law,” he nevertheless did 
formally abrogate some of the ordinances promulgated by 
Meses, and all such as were at war with his mission ef ‘peace 
and good-will on earth.” He “specifically” annuls, for 
instance, one “barbarous custom,” sanctioned by those ordi- 
tances, where he says: “ Ye have heard that it hath been 
sald, an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth ; but I say unto 
you that ye resist not evil, but whosoever shall smite thee on 
the right cheek, turn to him the other also,” Now, in the 
time of Christ, it was usual for masters to put their slaves to 
death on the slightest provocation, They even killed and cut 
them up to feed thei fishes, He was undoubtedly aware of 
these things, as well as of the law and commandment I have 
quoted, He could only have been restrained from denouncing 
them as he did the “lea talionis,” because he knew that in 
despite of these barbarities the institution of slavery was at 
the bottom a sound and wholesome as well as lawful one. 
Certain it is, that in his wisdom and purity he did not see pro- 
er to interfere with it, In your wisdom, however, you make 

e sacrilegious attempt to overthrow ìt, 

You quote the denunciation of Tyre and Sidon, and say 
that “the chief reason given by the prophet Joel for their 
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destruction was, that they were notorious beyond all others 
for carrying on the slave trade.” I am afraid you think we 
have no Bibles in the slave States, or that we are unable to 
read them. «cannot otherwise nccount for your making this 
reference, unless, indeed, your own reading is confined to an 
expurgated edition, prepared for the use of abolitionists, in 
which everything relating to slavery that militates against 
their view of it is left out. The prophet Joel denounces the 
Tyrians and Sidonians because “ The children also of Judah 
and the children of Jerusalem have ye sold unto the Grecians,” 
And what is the Divine vengeance for this “notorious slave- 
trading ?” Hear it: “And I will sell your sons and daugh- 
ters into the hands of the children of Judah, and they shall 
sell them to the Sabeans, toa people far off: for the Lord 
hath spoken it.” -Do you call this a condemnation of slave- 
trading P The prophet makes God bimself a participator in 
the crime, if that be one, “The: Lord hath spoken it,” he 
says, that the Tyrians and Sidonians shall be sold into slavery 
to strangers. Their real offense was in enslaving the chosen 
people ; and their sentence was a repetition of the old com- 
mand, to make slaves of the “heathen round about.” 

I have dwelt wpon your scriptural argument because you 
profess to believe the Bible ; because a large proportion of the 
abolitionists profess to do the same, and to act under its sanc- 
tion ; because your circular is addressed in part to “ professing 
Christians ;” and because it is from that class, mainly, that 
you expect to seduce converts to your anti-Christian, I may 
say, infidel doctrines. It would be wholly unnecessary to 
answer you to any one who reads the Scriptures for himself, 
aud construes them according to any other formula than that 
which the abolitionists are wickedly endeavoring to impose 
upon the world. The scriptural sanction of slavery is, in fact, 
so palpable and so strong, that both wings of your party are 
beginning to acknowledge it, The more sensible and moder 
ate admit, as the organ of the Free Church of Scotland, th: 
North British Review, has lately done, that they “are precix- 
ded by the statements and conduct of the apostles from regard- 
ing mere slave-holding as essentially sinful ;” while the des- 
perate and reckless, who are bent on keeping wp the agitation 
at every hazard, declare, as has been done in the Anti-Slavery 
Record, “If our inquiry turns out in favor of slavery, IT I$ 
THE BIBLE FHAT MUST FALL, AND NOT THE RIGHTS OF HUMAN 
NATURE.” You cannot, I am satisfied, much longer maintain 
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before the world the-Christian platform, from which to wage 
war upon our institutions. Driven from it, you must abandon 
the contest; or repudiating REVELATION, rush into the hor- 
rors Of NATURAL RELIGION, 

You next complain that our slaves are kept in bondage by 
tho “law ot force.” In what country or condition of mankind 
do you sec human affairs regulated merely by the law of love ? 
Uniess I am greatly mistaken, you will, if you look over the 
world, find nearly all certain and permanent rights, civil, 
social, and, I may even add, religious, resting on, and ulti- 
mately secured by, the “law of force.” The power of majori- 
ties—of aristocracles—of kings—nay, of priests, for tlie most 
part, and of property, resolves itself, at last, into “force,” and. 
could not otherwise be long maintamed. Thus, in every turn 
of your argument against our system of slavery, you advance, 
whether conscious of it or not, radical and revolutionary doc- 
trines calculated to change the whole face of the world, to 
overthrow all government, disorganize society, and reduce 
man to a state of nature—red with blood, and shrouded once 
more in barbaric ignorance. But you greatly err, if you sup- 
pose, because we rely on force, in the last resort, to maintain 
our supremacy over our slaves, that ours is a stern and unfeel- 
* ing domination at all to be compared in hard-hearted severity 
to that exercised, not over the mere laborer only, but by the 
himher over each lower order, wherever the British sway is 
acknowledged. You say, that if those you address were “to 
spend one day in the South, they would return home with 
impressions against slavery never to be erased.” But the fact 
is universally the reverse. I have known numerous instances, 
and I never knew of a single one, where there was no other 
cause of offense and no object to promote by falsehood, that 
individuals from the non-slave-holding States did not, after 
iesiding among us long enough to understand the subject, 
“retin home” fo defend our slavery. It is matter of regret 
that you have never tried the experiment yourself. I do not 
doubt that you would have been converted, for I give you 
credit for an honest though perverted mind. You would have 
sean how weak and futile is all abstract reasoning about this 
matter, and that, as a building may not be less elegant in its 
proportions, or tasteful in its ornaments, or virtuous in its 
uses, for being based upon granite, so 2 system of human gov- 


ernment, though founded on force, may develop and cultivate, 


the tenderest and purest sentiments of the human heart. And 


we 
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our patriarchal scheme of domestic servitude is indeed well 
calculated to awaken the higher and finer feelings of ony 
nature. It is not wanting in its enthusiasm and its poetry, 
The relations of the most beloved and honored chief, and the 
most faithful and admïring subjects, which, from the time of 
Homer, have been the theme of song, are frigid and unfelt 
comïpared with those existing between the master and his 
slaves—who served his father, and rocked his cradle, or have 
been born to his househoid, and look forward to serve his chil- 
dren; who have been through life the props of his fortune 
and the objects of his care ; who have partaken of his griefs, 
and looked to him for comfort in their own ; whose sickness 
he has so frequently watched over and relieved ; whose holi- 
days he has so often made joyous by his bounties and his pre- 
sence ; for whose welfare when absent his anxious solicitude 
never ceases, and whose hearty and affectionate greetings never 
fail to welcome him home. In this cold, calculating, ambi- 
tious world of ours, there are few ties more heart-felt, or of 
more benignant influence, than those which mutually bind the 
master and the slave, under our ancient system, handed down 
from the Father of Israel. The unholy purpose of the aboli- 
taonists is to destroy by defiling ìt ; to infuse into it the gall 
and bitterness which rankle in their own envenomed bosoms ; 
to poison the minds of the master and the servant, turn love 
to hatred, array “force” against force, and hurl all, 
«With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition.” 

You think it a great “crime” that we do not pay our slaves 
“wages,” and on this account pronounce us “robbers,” In my 
former letter I showed that the labor of our slaves was not 
without great cost to us, and that, in fact, they themselves 
receive more in return for it than your hirelings do for theirs. 
For what purpose do men labor, but to support themselves and 
their families in what comfort they are able? The efforts of 
mere physical labor seldom suffice to provide more than a live- 
lihood, And itis a well-known and shocking fact, that while 
few operatives in Great Britain succeed in securing a comfort- 
able living, the greater par drag out a miserable existence, 
and sink at last under absolute want. Of what avail is it 
that you go through the form of paying them a pittance of 
what you call “wages,” when you dowot, in return for their 
services, allow them what alone they ask, and have a just 
right ta demand—enough to feed, clothe, and lodge them, in 
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health and sickness, with reasonable comfort? Though we do 
not give “ wages” in money, we do this for our slaves, and 
they are, therefore, better rewarded than yours, It is the pre- 
yailing vice and error of the age, and one from which the abo- 
litionists, with all their saintly pretensions, are far from being 
free, to bring everything to the standard of money. They 
make gold and silver the great test of happiness. The Amer- 
ican slave must be wretched indeed, because he is not compen- 
sated for his services in cash. It is altogether praiseworthy te 
pay the laborer a shilling a day and Jet him starve on ìt. To 
supply all his wants abundantly, and at all times, yet witb- 
hold from him money, is among “‘ the most reprobated crimes.” 
The fact cannot be denied, that the mere laborer is now, and 
always has been, everywhere that barbarism has ceased, 
enslaved. Among the innovations of modern times, following 
“the decay of villeinage,” has been the creation of a new sys- 
tem of slavery. The primitive and patriarchal, which may 
also be called the sacred and natural system, in which the 
laborer is under the personal control of a fellow-being, 
endowed with the sentiments and sympathies of humanity, 
exists among us. It has been almost everywhere else super- 
seded. by the modern artificial money-power system, in which 
man, his thews and sinews, his hopes and affections, his very ~ 
being, aro all subjected to the dominion of Capiial—a mon- 
ater without a heart—cold, stern, arithmetical—sticking to 
the bond—taking ever “the pound of flesh”—working up 
human life with engines, and retailing it out by weight and 
measure, His name of old was “‘ Mammon, the least erected 
spirit that fell from heaven.” And it is to extend his empire, 
that you and your deluded coadjutors dedicate your lives. - 
You are stirring up mankind to overthrow our heaven- 
ordained system of servitude, surrounded by innumerable 
checks, designed and planted deep in the human heart by God 
and nature, to substitute the absolute rule of this “ spirit 
reprobate,” whose proper place was hell. 

ou charge us with looking on our slaves “as chattels or 
brutes,” and enter into a somewhat elaborate argument to 
prove that they have “ human forms,” ‘‘ talk”, and even 
“think.” Now the fact is, that hajgever you may indulge in 
this strain for effect, it is the abolitionists, and not the slave- 
holders, who practically, and in the most important point of 
view, regard our slaves as “ chattels or brutes.” In your cal- 
culations of the consequences of emancipation, you pass over 
entirely those which must prove most serious, and which arjse 
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from the fact of their being persons. You appear to think 
that we might abstain from them as readily as if they were 
machines to be laid aside, or cattle that might be turned out ` 
to find pasturage fo. themselves. I have heretofore, glanced 
at some of the results that would follow from breaking the 
bonds of so many human beings now peacefully and happily 
linked into our social system. The tragi¢ horrors, the decay 
and ruin, that would for years, perhaps for ages, brood over 
our land, if it could be dech bed, I will not attempt to 
portray. But do you fancy the blight would, in such an event, 
come to us alone ? The diminution of-the sugar crop of the 
West Indies, affected Great Britain only, and there chiefly the 
poor. It wasa matter of no moment to capital, that labor 
should have one comfort less. Yet it has forced a reduction 
of the British duty on sugar. Who can estimate the conse- 
quences that must follow the annihilation of the cotton crop 
of the slaveholding States? Ido not undervalue the impor- 
tance of other articles of commerce, but no calamity could be- 
fall the world, at all comparable to the loss of two millions 
bales of cotton annually, From the deserts of Africa to the 
Siberian wilds—from Greenland to the Chinese wall—there is 
not a spot of earth but would feel the sensation, The facto- 
ries of Europe would fall with a concussion that would shake 
down castles, palaces, and even thrones; while the “ purse- 
proud, elbowing insolence” of our northern monopolists would 
disappear under the smooth speech of the pedlar, scoming 
our frontiers for a livelihood, or the bluff vulgarity of the 
South Sea whaler, following the narpoon amidst storms and 
shoals, Doubtless the abolitionists think we could grow cotton 
without slaves, or that at worst, the reduction of the cop 
would be moderate and temporary. Such gross delusions 
show how profoundly ignorant they are of our condition here. 

You declare that ‘the character of the people of the South 
has long been that of hardened infidels, who fear not God 
and have no regard for religion.” I will not repeat what I 
said in my former letter on this point. I only notice it to ask 
you how you could possibly reconcile it to your profession of a 
Christian spirit, to make such a malicious charge—to defile 
your soul with such a caffmny against an unoffending people ? 

You are old; i 
Nature în you, stands on the very verge 
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Ofher confine. You should be ruled and led 
By sone discretion.” 


May God forgive you. 
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Akin to this, is the wanton and furious assault made on us 
by Mr, Macaulay, in his late speech on the sugar duties in the. 
House of Commons, which has just reached me. His denun- 
ciations are wholly without measure, and, among other things, 
he asserts that “Slavery in the United States wears its worst 
form; that, boasting of our civilization and freedom, and 
frequenting Christian churches, we breed up slaves—nay, beget 
children for slaves, and sell them at so much a head.” Mr. 
Macaulay is a reviewer, and he knows that he is “nothing if 
not critical.” The practice of his trade has given him the 
command of all the slashing and vituperative phrases of: our 
language, and the tun of his mind leads him to the habitual . 
use of them. He is an author, and as no copyright law secures 
for him from this country a consideration for his writings, he 
is not only independent of us, but naturally hates every thing 
American. He is the Representative of Edinburgh : it is his 
cue to decry our slavery, and, in doing so, he may safely indulge 
the malignity of his temper, his indignation against us, and 
his capacity for railing. He has suffered once, for being in 
advance of his time in favor of abolition, and he does not 
intend that it shall be forgotten, or his claim passed over to 
any crumb which may now be thrown to the vociferators in the 
cause. If he does not know that the statements he has made 
respecting the slaveholders of this country are vile and atrocious 
falsehoods, it is because he does not think it worth his while 
te be sure he speaks the truth, so that he speaks to his own 
purpose, i 

“u Hio niger est, hugo tu Romane caveto,” 

Such exhibitions as he has made may draw the applause of 
a British House of Commons, but, among the sound and high 
minded thinkers of the world, they can only excite contempt 
and disgust. 

But you are not content with depriving us of all religious 
feelings, You assert that our slavery has also “demoralized 
the Northern States,” and charge upon it, not only every com- 
mon violation of good order there, but the “ Mormon murders,” 
the “Philadelphia riots,’ and all “the exterminating wars 
against the Indians.” I wonder that you did not increase the 
list by adding that it had caused the recent inundation of the 
Mississippi, and the hurricane in the West Indies—perhaps 
the insurrection of Rebecca, and the warin Scinde. You refer 
‘to the law prohibiting the transmission of abolition publica- 
tions through the mail as a proof of general corruption. You 
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coud not do so, Eyweycrn with ub ot 
‘spl name str the Dorii peat-otlies by a Minister O? Stare, 
Fs ig true, as wom caw. it “oiri me he 
naticual feeling,” fren thcy gei cn ce a ~parlarsntary 
inauiry was H.situted,” that Is, med, but trond quite 
cayalioriy, At ai events. thou i the fact was admite i Sir 
Jane Graha yet nain» He Heme Departmen. Fore, 
I cannot andertake te (o.ieun him, Such things are not 
against the laws and Wae = ef yonr country, J nt know 
fully what reasons of Stat may have ufiaeneel Lin an] fasti- 
ped hic conduct But Dd. know that there isa vaes domen 
iu peint ef “naticnal meIA ty.” tetween the dist comary 
power, residing in rour ggycrnment, to epen say letter in the 
public post-ellioe, and a well-drnned and lintel law tu pre- 
veut the circulation of certain epe cinel incendiary sritinps by 
arans of the United States math 

Having now refined to every thine Hke arncim-:t on the 
subject cf tlavery, that ìs worthy of notice, in yonr letter, 
permit ine to remark on its t ne and strie. and very cxtraor- 
dinary benritr upon other institutions ¿f this emniry, You 
commence by addrssing certain clases cf our pe pi> as be. 
Imging to “a nation whose character is aow 4+ ir in the 
estimativn of the civillaal worl} —nnd, thr ughou, vou 
maintain this tone, Dil the Amcrivans who were vundar vuur 
roof Inst summer,” inform yeu that such langeas: weull be 
gratifying to their telew-citizens “having no practial eonen 
with slaveholdin,: 7" Ur de the Infamous libels cn Asacrica, 
which you read in cur abdition papers, induce vou ty Leleve 
that all that clase ef people are, like the abolitionists them- 
selyes, totally destitute of patriotism or pride ef country? Let 
me tell you that you are grossly deceived. And, although 
your stock-brokers and other speculators, wh have born bitten 
in American ventures, may have raised a stunning “ery” 
against us in England, there is a vast body of people here, 
besides slavcholders, who justly 

‘ “ Deem their own land of every land the pride, 

Beloved by Hezven o'er all the world beade; ” 

and who know that, at this moment, we rank among the fret 
powers of the world—a position which we not ouly claim, bet 
are always ready and able to maintain. 

The style you assume in addressing your Northern friends 
is ìn perfect keeping with your apparent estimation of them. 
Though I should be the Inst, perhaps, to criticise mere style, 
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I ceuldl not but be struck with the extremely simple manner 
vf your letter, You seem to have thought you were writing a 
tract for b-nighted heathen, and telling wonders never before 
sucoustod to their imagination, and so far above their untutored 
comprehension, as to require to be relate] in the primitive 
Isuquage of “the childs own book,” This is sufficiently 
amusing; and would be more eo but for the coarse and bitter 
ey ithets you cmtinually apply to the poor sleveholdera— 
epithets which appear to be stereotyped for the use of aboli- 
tisnists, and which form a large and material part of all thew 
arraoments, i 

But perhaps the most extraonlinary part of your letter is 
y ur boll denunciation of “the shameful com: > m*ses” of our 
Unstitution, and your enrnesf recommendation to those you 
address ty overthrow or revolutionize if, In so many words 
you say to them, “Fou must either separate yourselves from 
all political connection with the South, and make your own 
lws; or, iÊ you do not choose such a separation, you must 
brak up the political ascenrlency which the Southern fave had 
for su long atime over the Northern States.’ The italics in 
this, as in all other quotations, are your own. It is well for 
those who circulate your letter here, that the Constitution you 
denounce requires an overt act to constitute treason. It mar 
be tolorated for an American by birth to use, on his own soil, 
the freedom of speaking and writing which is guaranteed 40 
him. and abuse our Constitution, eur Union, and our people, 
But that a foreigner should use sach seditinns language, in a 
circular letter addressed. to a portion of the American people. 
is a presumption well calculated to excite the indignation of 
ali. The party known in this country as the abolition party, 
has long since ayowed the sentiments yuu express, and adapted 
the policy you enjoin. At the recent Presidential election ther 
gare over sixty-two fhou<and votes for their own candidate, 
and held the balance of power in two of the largest Statea— 
wanting but little of doing it in several others. In the Inst 
Tar years their vote has quadrupled. Should the infatuation 
continue and their vote Increase in the same ratio in the next 
fear years, it will be as large as the vote of the acteal slave- 
Aoiders of the Union. Such a prospect is doubtless extremely 
pratifyìng (o you. It gives hope of s ‘contest on such terms 
as mar insure the downfall of slavery or our Constitution. The 
South venerates the Constitutiva, and is prepared to stand by 
it fur ever, such as if came from the hands of owr fathers; to 
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risk every thing to defend and maintain it dn ¢és tutegrity. But : 
the South is under no such delusion as to believe that it 
derives any peculiar protection from the Union. On the con- 
trary, it is well known we incur peculiar danger, and that we 
bear far more than our proportion of the burdens. The ap- 
prehension is also fast fading away that any of the dreadtul 
consequences commonly predicted will necessarily result from 
asepalation of the States. And come what may, we are firmly 
resolved that OUR SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC SLAVERY SHALL STAXD. 
[And now, in 1857, the South is infinitely more convinced, 
more united and more determined than ever before—she is 
resolved that domestic slavery SHALL STAND.] The fate of 
the Union then—but, thank God, not of republican govem- 
meni—rest mainly in the hands of the people to whom your 
letter is addressed—the “ professing Christians of the Northem 
States having no concern with slaveholding,” and whow with 
incendiary zeal you are endeavoring to stir up to strifo—with- 
ous which fanaticism can neither live, move, nor have any 
eing, 

We have often been taunted for our sensitiveness in regard 
to the discussien of slavery, Do not suppose it is because we 
have any doubts of our rights, or scruples about asserting them. 
There was a time when such doubts and scruples were enter- 
tained. Our ancestors opposed the introduction of slaves into 
this country, and a feeling adverse to it was handed down from 
them. The enthusiastic love of liberty fostered by our revo- 
lution strengthened this feeling. And before the commence- 
ment of the abolition agitation here, it was the common 
sentiment that it was desirable to get rid of slavery, Many 


_thought it our duty to doso When that agitation arose we 


were driven to a close examination of the subject in all its 
bearings, and the result has been universal conviction that in 
holding slaves we violate no law of God—infliet no injustice 
on any of his creatures—~while the terrible consequences of 
emancipation to all parties and the world at large, clearly 
revealed to us, make us shudder at the bare thought of it. The 
slaveholders are therefore indebted to the abolitionists for 
perfect ease of conscience, and the satisfaction of a settled and 
unanimous determination in reference to this matter, And 
could their agitation cease now, I believe, after all, the goad 
would preponderate over the evil of it in this country, On 
the contrary, however, itis urged on with frantic violence, and 
she abolitionists, reasoning in the abstract, as if it were a merè 
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moral or metaphysical speculation, or a minor guestion in 
politics, profess to be surprised at our exasperation. In their 
ignorance and recklessness they seem to be unable to compre- 
hend our feelings or position. The subversion of our rights, 
the destruction of our property, the disturbance of our peace, 
and the peace of the world, are matters which do not appear 
to arrest their consideration. When revolutionary France 
proclaimed “Hatred to Kings and unity to the Republic,” 
and inscribed on her banners, “France risen against tyrants,” 
she professed to be worshipping “abstract rizhts,” And if 
there can be such things, perhaps she was, Yet all Europe 
rose to put her sublime theories down. They declared her an 
enemy to the common peace; that her doctrines alone violated 
the “Jaw of neighborhood,” and, as Mr, Burke said, justly 
entitled them to anticipate the “damnum nondum factum” of 
the civil law. Danton, Barrere, and the rest, were appaiently - 
astonished that umbrage should be taken. The parallel between 
them and the abolitionists holds good in all respects. 

The 1ise and progress of this fanaticism is one of the phe- 
nomena of the age in which we live. I do not intend to repeat 
what I have already said, or to trace its career more minutely 
at present. But the legislation of Great Britain will make ìt 
historical, and doubtless you must feel some curiosity to know 
how it will figure on the page of the annalist. I think I can 
tell you. Though I have accorded, and do accord, to you and 
your party great influence in bringing about the parliamentary 
action of your country, you must not expect to go down to 
posterity as the only cause of it. Though you trace the pro- , 
LD of abolition from 1516 through a long stream, with 

ivers branches, down to the period of its triumph in your 
country, it has not escaped contemporaries, and will not esca 
posterity, that England, without much effort, sustained the 
storm of its scoffs and threats until the moment arrived when 
she thought her colonies fully supplied with Africans ; and 
declared against the slave-trade only when she deemed it un- 
necessary to her, and when her colonies, full of slaves, tvonld 
have great advantages over others not so well provided. Nor 
did she agree to West India emancipation until, discovering 
the error of her previons calculation, it became an object to 
have slaves free throughout the Western World, and on the 
ruins of the sugar and eotton growers of America and the 
Islands, to build up her great slave empire in the Hast; while 
her indefatigable exertions, still continued, to engraft the right 
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of search upon the Jaw of nations, on the plea of putting an 
end to the forever increasing slave-trade, are well understood 
to have chiefly in view the complete establishment of her 
supremacy at sea, On these points let me recommend you to 
consult a very able Essay on the Slaye-trade and Right of 
Search by M, Jollivet, recently published ; and as you say, 
since writing your circular letter, that you ‘burn te try your 
hand on another little essay if a subject could be found,” 1 
propose to you to “try” to answer this questign, put by M, 
Jollivet to England: “Pourquoi sa philanthropie wa pas 
daigné, jusgw'& présent, doubler le cap de Bonne-lispcrance?” 
Nor must you flatter yourself that your party will derive 
historic dignity from the names of the illustrious British 
statesmen who have acted with it, Their country’s ends were 
theirs. They have stooped to use you, as the most illustrious 
men will sometimes use the vilest instruments, to accomplish 
their own purposes. A few philanthropic common-places and 
rhetorical flourishes, “in the abstract,’ have secured them your 
“sweet voices” and your influence over the tribe of mawkish 
seatimentalists, Wilberforce may have been yours, but what 
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was he besides but a wealthy county member? You must . 


therefore expect to stand on your own merits alone before 
posterity, or rather that portion of it that may be curious to 
trace the history of the delusions which from timo to time 
pass over the surface of human affairs, and who may trouble 
themselves to look through the ramifications of transcenden- 
ialism im this cra of extravagances. And how do you expect 
to appear in their eyes? As Christians, piously endeavoring 
to enforee the will of God and carry out the principles of 
Christianity ? Certainly not; since you deny or pervert the 
Scriptures in the doctrines you advance, and in your conduct 
furnish a glaring contrast to the examples of Christ and the 
apostles, As philanthropists devoting yourselves to the cause 
of humanity, relieving the needy, comforting the afflicted, 
creating peace and gladness and plenty round about you? 
Certainly not; since you turn from the needy, the afflicted ; 
from strife, sorrow and starvation which surround you; close 
your eyes and hands upon them; shut-out from your thoughts 
and feelings the human misery which is real, tangible, and 
within your reach, to indulge your morbid imagination in con- 
juring up woes and wants among a strange people in distant 
lands, and offering them succor in the shape of costless donun- 
@iations of their best friends, or by scattering among them 
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“fire-brands, arrows, and death.” Such folly and madness— 
such wild mockery and base imposture—can never win for you, 
in the sober judgment of future times, the name of philan- 
thropist. Will you even be regarded as worthy citizens ? 
Scarcely, when the purposes you have in view can only be 
achieved by revolutionizing governments and overturning social 
systems, and when you do not hesitate zealously and carnestly 
to recommend such measures, Be assured, then, that posterity 
will not regard the abolitionists as Christians, philanthropists, 
or virtuous citizens, It will, I have no doubt, look upon the 
mass of the party as silly enthusiasts led away by designing 
characters, as is the case with all parties that break from the 
great, acknowledged ties which bind civilized man in fellow- 
ship. The leaders themselves will be regarded as mere ambi- 
tious men ; not taking rank with those whose ambition is 
“eagle-winged and sky-aspiring,” but belonging to that mean 
and selfish class who are instigated by “'rival-hating envy,” 
and whose base thirst is for notoriety ; who cloak their designs 
under vile and impious hypocrisies, and, unable to shine in 
higher spheres, devote themselves to fanaticism as a trade. 
And it will be perceived that, even in that, they shunned the 
highest walk, Religious fanaticism was an old established 
vocation, in which something brilliant was required to attract 
attention. They could not be George Foxes, nor Joanna 
Southcotes, nor even Joe Smiths. But the dullest pretender 
could discourse a jumble of pious bigotry, natural rights, and 
driveling philanthropy ; and, addressing himself to aged folly 
and youthful vanity, to ancient women, to ill-gotten wealth, 
to the reckless of all classes who love excitement and change, 
offer all the cheapest and the safest glory in tho market. 
Hence, their numbers; and, from number and clamor, what 
impression they have made on the world. 

Such I am persuaded is the light in which the abolitionists 
will be viewed by the posterity their history may reach, 
Unless, indeed—vwhich God forbid—circumstances should so 
favor as to enable them to produce a convulsion which may 
elevate them higher on the “bad eminence” where they have 
placed themselves. 


LIST OF WORKS ON SLAVERY. 
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[Appended by the committee for the information of the pub- 
lic :—compiled by a Southern Editor.) 


Tas PRO-SLAVERY ARGUMENT— As maintained by the most 
distinguished writers of the Southern States. Containing 
the views of Ex-Gov. Hammond, of 8. C., Chancellor Har- 
per, Dr. Simms and Prof, Dew. Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 


Tase Stave TRADE— DOMESTIG AND FOREIGN.—By H. Q. 

Carey. Philadelphia, A. Hart. 

This work is designed to show that the slavery of the labor- 
ing classes of Europe is quite as great as in Americg. It ia a 
profound work, abounding in statistics, but also enunciates, in 
some respects, notions of political economy, plausible in 
taeory, though untrue in fact. 


LIBERTY AND SLAVERY.—Dy Prof, Bledsoe. Philadelphia. 
Lippincott & Co. 
This should bein the hands of every Southerner, being â 


complete answer to all the positions assumed by ee aboli- 
tionisis, 


Baste DEFENSE or SLAVERY,—By Josiah Priestly, A. M., 
with notes and annotations by the Rev. W. S. Brown, M. D. 
An elaborate argument from the Bible in defense of slavery, 

deeply interesting, but rather diffusive in style. 
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Vi LIST OF WORKS ON SLAVERY, 


— Though written for South Carolina, this work gives a scath- 
ing rewew of New England history during the Revolution, 
l contraste with southern patriotism during the same period. ` 


Tos RELING AND SLAVE, AND OTHER POEMS. —By Win. G, 
Grayson, of Charleston, S.C. Charleston, McCarter & Co. , 
With valuable illustrative and statistical notes. 

This poem, recently published, is quite, equal to Montgo- 
mery's Africa, showing the happy condition of the southern 
slave, contrasted with the laborer of the north. Judge Gray- 
son is a man of distinction in the legal as well as literary 
world, and dedicated his work to:the eminent jurist, J. L. 
Pettegru, of Charleston. ` 


Tor ror Tar; A Henly to Dred.—By a Lady of New 

Orleans, 

It is a scathing aaron of the outrageous cruelties prac- 
ticed in Englandaupon the poor, especially upon children 
enslaved, and often suffocated or burned to death as chimney 
sweeps. Every fact stated is upon official evidence taken by 
a committee of the House of Lords, and published by that 
Body. * s 

AU, or nearly all of these works can bê had of J. O. Mur- 
phy & Co., Baltimore; J, W. Randolph, Richmond, Va. ; J. 
B. Steel & Co., and other booksellérs of New Orleans. aril Geb 
weston, and cai be remitted by mail, 
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